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We did not think that we should have been again called u 

to thread the mazes of that more than Dedalean labyrinth, 
in which the British and Foreign Bible Society has contrived 
to enthrall its unwary admirers : 


Implet 
Innumeras errore iras, vizeque ipsa reverti 
Ad limen potuit, tanta est fallacia tecti. 


But the circumstance which gave occasion for the publications 
now before us, is one of no ordinary importance: and the 
Letters themselves are highly interesting, as furnishing the 
best account perhaps which can be obtained of the actgal 
state of this society, and of the good and evil which it has 


produced, alter an experiment of eighteen years, Once inore,  ’ 


therefore, we feel it to be oar daty to bring the subject ander 
the notice of our readers; and to solicit their attention) while 


we lay before them, as min as we can, a summary of the 
oO 
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latest eviderce which has been produced, both for and against 
this powerful association. If there are any who think lightly 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and imagine that 
its growth, its prosperity, its character, and its labours, are 
matters of trivial import, fur them we do not profess to write. 
‘To us the Society hus ever appeared an engine of tremendous 
efficacy. If the system it adopts, and the means it employs are 
us unexceptionable, as its avowed object is, abstractedly con- 
sidered, meritorious, the highest strain of eulogy in which its 
enthusiastic panegyrists have indulged, can scarcely be deemed 
an exaggeration. But if, as has been urged against it, it dis- 
tributes the mere letter of Revelation, at the risk of darken- 
ing and corrupting the truth which that letter was designed to 
convey ; and if it combines the sworn defenders of sound doc- 
trine, with the advocates of error, by an unhallowed compro- 
mise, destructive at once of the unity of the Spirit, and the 
Lond of Peace ; then the size which it has attained, the power 
it has accumulated, and the energy it has displayed, are well 
calculated to awaken our liveliest apprehensions, and to jus- 
tify all the vigilance with which its operations have been scru- 


tinized, and all the severity of zealous indignation with which 


they have been described. It is well known that a consider- 
able majority of the clergy have withheld their support from 
the Society, in consequence of the alarm which its character 
originally excited, and which its conduct has since increased. 
It was at first the endeavour of its advocates, to represent all 
who would not join them, as indifferent, or hostile to the dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures. But the stubborn fact, which 
those who took the lead in the controversy alleged in their 
defence, that they had been actively engaged in this pious 
work, through the medium of the Society. for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, for years before the new scheme was 
devised: soon rendered this calumnious imputation as 
powerless as it was false ; and the increased, and still increas- 
ing support which was given to the old Church Society, 
soon proved that no disinclination to promote the object, but 
a conscientious disapproval of the means, influenced the con- 
duct of those, whether Clergy or Laity, who refused to be en- 
rolled in the motley ranks of the novel Association. 

On the other hand, the Bible Society was warmly support- 
ed by Dissenters of all denominations ; and by those of the 
Clergy, who have in some measure separated from their bre- 
thren, and permitted themselves to be designated and known 
as a distinct body ; as well as by many other very zealous and 
pious individuals, who were captivated by an attractive object, 
and high sounding ee ‘on: without having time, or feel- 
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ing any desire to pursue the investigation, by which alone 
the injurious character of the whole device could be disco- 
vered. Among these were individuals of high rank in the 
Church, of acknowledged ability, and exemplary benevo- 
lence ; and, under the shelter of their authority, the whole 
benefit of which was at once perceived and seized by the 
skilful Directors of the Society, it rapidly grew unto a size 
and strength without example ; and pecuniary resources of 
enormous extent were placed within its controul. But the 
same vigilant spirit, which had been at first awakened by the 
novelty of its plan, and the boldness of its assumptions, still 
continued to watch its progress. From time to time, warn- 
ing voices were raised against the delusive representations of 
its advocates, and the injurious consequences to Christian 
truth and unity, which seemed to be involved in their entha- 
siastic zeal, and ill-regulated exertions. Soon the evidence 
of facts was produced in support of these warnings. 

It was shewn, that the hopes which the Bible Society bad 
indulged, were not likely to be realized; and that the expec- 
tations which it had raised were not accomplished: but, on 
the other hand, that the mischiefs predicted were already 
taking place; that the interests of truth were forgotten in a 
blind zeal to promote the growth and strength of this un- 
paralleled Association; and that the bonds of real unity were 
dissulved, to make room for a monstrous and unsubstantial 
combination, where no enmities were renounced, no hostile 
principles discarded, no benevolent affections awakened ; but 
all was formal conciliation, and real distrust. ‘These repre- 
sentations, powerfully made, and supported by facts, which 
the imprudence of some of the Society's accredited advocates, 
and the operation of its principles on the character of the 
people and on the influence of the Established Church, were 
continually furnishing, could not fail to open the eyes of many, 
who had been, from conscientious though mistaken views, its 
warm supporters in an earlier state of its in dar In the 
summer of 1821, the late Lord Primate of Ireland, and after 
him the Archbishop of Dublin, the Bishop of Meath, and 
some others of the Irish Bishops withdrew their names from 
all further patronage of the Society. And the reasons which 
the Lord Primate, and the Bishop of Meath alleged for the 
decisive measure which they had thus taken, were such as 
could scarcely fail to produce a strong sensation in the Irish 
Church ; and, by consequence, to operate, in proportion as 
they became known, to the diminution of the influence of the 
Society in the Church of England also. 

It was at this crisis, aaa e oo Directors of the 
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Society at home, appear suddenly to have discovered the ex- 
pediency of forming an auxiliary Bible Society for the Isle 
of Thanet; and the Earl of Liv erpool was induced to attend 
the meeting, and to speak in favour of its objects. It doubtless 
had uot escaped the notice of those from whose councils all 
the proceedings of the Society emanate, that no individual is 
more highly and deservedly respected at this moment, by 
every true son of the Church of England, than the First Lord 
of the Treasury. ‘The firmness with which he has ever advo- 
cated the Protestant cause against the patrons of Popish influ- 
ence ; the manner in which he bas dispensed the highest eccle- 
siastical patronage: uninfluenced by any motive, but the pure 
desire of vesting the honours and authority of the Church, in 
the hands of learned, pious, and orthodox men; have endeared 
him to all her dutiful children; and they regard him as her 
firmest bulwark against the open aggressions of the Papist 
and the Schismatic, and the more concealed, but not less dan- 
gerous manoeuvres of the crafty Enthusiast, whether within or 
without her pale. ‘The effect then which might be produced 
by a statement of his Lordship’s favourable opinion of the 
Bible Society, was pretty accurately calculated by its sup- 
porters. And, not many days had elapsed from the date of 
the meeting in the Isle of Thanet, before a Speech, purport. 
ing to have been then delivered by the Earl of Liverpool, in 
approbation of the objects and tendencies of the Society, was 
circulated through the kingdom by means of the daily papers ; 
and distributed in other forms, wherever circumstances ren- 
dered it desiral.le to awaken the {celings of the public in be- 
half of the institution. When first that speech appeared, it 
seemed to us to contain internal evidence that it was not au- 
thentic. The fact, indeed, that the Earl of Liverpool had 
attended that meeting, and expressed himself in terms of 
commendation of its object, we could not doubt; and we 
confess that we deeply lamented it. But it did not appear to 
us very probable, that he could have found time, or felt an 
inclination to devote his mind to that investigation of all the 
intricacies of the B:ble Society controversy, w which the several 
positions laid down in that speech implied. And we will add, 
that to us it seemed still more incredible, that, supposing him 
tu have so dene, he could have arrived at the couclusions 
aitributed to him, respecting the principal questions agitated 
in that controversy. On the other hand, knowing the impor- 
tance which the leaders of the Society would attach to any 
expressions which they could so represent as to claim the 
authority of the Earl of Liverpool's opinion on these particu- 
luv topics; and having had some experience of the skilful 
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manner in which they can prepare their documents for the 
public eye; we were strongly impelled to regard the noble 
Lord as by no means responsible for the precise expressions 
attributed to him; and to consider the Speech, as furnishing 
another instance of the art and ability with which the appro- 
bation of great and good men has been assumed, on behalf of 
plans and measures, which, had they been able accurately to 
examine them, they would probably have been the last to en- 
courage. The Speech, however, though with some important 
various readings, which we shall be called upon to notice as 
we proceed; was circulated with great industry, not only in 
England, but in Ireland also, by those who avowed that they 
supported the Bible Society because they conceived it to be 
hostile to the Establishment,—and even in America, where the 
advocates of Sectarianism thought it capable of promoting 
their views against an Episcopal Church. 

Under such circumstances, it was not to be expected that 
those zealous friends of the Church of England would remain 
silent, who had endeavoured, on former occasions, to check 
the progress of the Bible Society, because they thought it 
injurious to her, and to the interests of truth as invelved in 
her security. ‘They perceived the use which was made of the 
Prime Minister's name and authority: they saw sentiments 
promulgated as his, which they conscientiously believed to 
be erroneous: they conceived that his words had been mis- 
reported ; but they were well aware that he would never con- 
descend to correct the statement: and therefore they felt 
themselves bound to expose and refute the positions which 
that published Speech contained ; at the same time that they 
deprecated all appearance of disrespect to the noble Speaker 
himself, whom indeed they considered rather as an injured 
party, than as at all partaking in the designs of those who 
thus sheltered themselves under his name. Such are the 
feelings, with which Mr. Norris appears once more to have 
entered the field of controversy, to maintain the cause of 
truth and peace against the aggressions of the Bible Society ; 
and, for that purpose, to shew, that the operations of that in- 
stitution, so far from being fitted to promote that cause, have 
tendencies directly opposite to those which have been claimed 
for them in the Speech which it is his object respectfully to 
review. After stating his reasons for not considering it to 
be an authentic version of the sentiments which the Earl of 
Liverpool really delivered, he proceeds thus: 


« I take up the Speech therefore as the Society’s free translation 
of what fell from your Lordship, and as setting forth rather what it 
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would have had your Lordship say, than what was actually spoken. 
But even in this view of the Speech, my Lord, I feel it to be entitled 
to much re-pect. The impress of the name, made so conspicuous 
at the head of every exemplification of it, stamps upon it a cha- 
racter which few other names could have imparted: but then fur- 
ther, this impress has given it a currency which it never.could have 
obtained if a less honoured individual had been selected as its 
adopted father to usher it into the world. The name under which 
it circulates, my Lord, is that which necessitates the application of 
an antidote to neutralize the extensive injury which some of its 
positions cannot otherwise fail to inflict upon the Church. It isto 
supply this antidote that I take up my pen; and in the further hope 
that your Lordship may possibly deign at some leisure hour to 
glance your eye over my representations, and that what I shall 
allege may have some little effect upon your Lordship’s mind, and 
produce hesitancy at least with respect to your attachment to an 
institution, in its outward seeming, I admit, challenging every good 
man’s regard, but to be known, as to its real claims to countenance 
and support, only by the minutest investigation. I beseech your 
Lordship to accept this as my apology for intruding myself upon 
you, and to give me the patient hearing which in all humility I 
crave. 

“ The position in this so widely circulated Speech, which gives 
the edge to all its other positions, and renders them so keenly in- 
jurious, is that most true and consolatory one to every genuine 
Churchman, that your Lordship is most cordially attached ‘ to the 
Religion of your Country, as by the Law e-tablished.’? This has 
been demonstrated, my Lord, to the satisfaction of all the friends 
of the Church of England, by the whole tenor of your Lordship’s 
public conduct; and especially by the persons preferred, through 
your Lordship’s intervention with his Majesty, to many of its most 
responsible offices ; for they are persons who obviously had no other 
claim to your Lordship’s patronage than their qualifications for very 
materially contributing to the stability and beneticial influence of 
the Church, by their assiduous and efficient administration of their 
important functions. 

In your Lordship, then, the Church of England has, I am satis- 
fied, a steady and determined friend : and this is her calamity, my 
Lord, that beset as she is with enemies, both open and concealed, 
both without and within her sacred inclosure, who are all leagued 
together and carrying on a concerted hostility against her, such a 
friend as your Lordship, so devoted to her interest, and so capable 
of affording her important support, should, by the abuse of your 
name and authority, be made instrumental in closing the eyes of 
Churchmen to the existing hostility. Yet this, my Lord, is indeed 
the baneful operation of those passages of the Speech in question, 
which set forth the very party above referred to, as auxiliaries to 
the Church, who have struck out a new method for aiding her in 
her labour of love, which ‘ the Bartlett’s.buildings Society,’ from its 
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‘ limited operation,’ could not resort to; who moreover ‘ by the 
distribution of the Scriptures tendete lead men to approve of out 
excellent Liturgy,’ and *to promote Christianity in general 
throughout the World.” 

It is due, my Lord, both to the Church of England and to your 
Lordship, that these fatal misrepresentations should not be allowed 
to pass current under the sanction of your name; and therefore 
what I propose in the liberty I am presuming to take with your 
Lordship, is to prove—that the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge is as free to circulate the Bible by itself as the Bible 
Society—that in every point of view in which the two institutions can 
be comparatively surveyed, it can exhibit such substantial grounds 
of preferable consideration, as when clearly and fully set forth are 
not to be resisted by those who, like your Lordship, love the reli. 
gion of your country, and ‘ feel it a duty to support that Establish- 
ment,’ which has proved under God, in so many emergencies, its 
impregnable bulwark and support,—that the distribution of the 
Scriptures by the Bible Society has a directly opposite effect to that 
of leading men to the pire | of our excellent Liturgy—and that 
the Society’s having promoted ‘ Christianity in general throughout 
the world’ is an assumption which, however specious in theory, 
will mot stand tHe test of investigation; and which, so far from 
having been progressively established, has become continually 
more questionable as the period of the Society's practice has ad. 
vanced.”’ Norris, P. 8. 


Under these several heads Mr. Norris has arranged the 
contents of his Letter, producing a mass of evidence of the 
most interesting kind, in support of each of his positions. 
Of course it will be impossible for us to give any such ab- 
stract of this evidence as would be sufficient to place it before 
our readers with its real force, but we hope to convince them of 
its general value: it consists chiefly of an accumulation of 
documents, against the authenticity of which no valid ubjec- 
tion can be taken; and, where such testimony fails, it is 
supplied by circumstances collected from various quarters, 
some of which, though far from conclusive, when singly con- 
sidered, become very important when viewed in connection 
with the rest ; and the whole series will, perhaps, enable the 
inquirer to form his conclusions more to the satisfaction of 
his own mind, than by the aid of any other species of proof 
which could be laid before him. He will trace the proceed- 
ings of this vast and powerful association through all its va- 
rious forms and combinations, as it operates at home and 
abroad, as it labours to increase its influence and its wealth, 
to translate or to disseminate the Scriptures. He will per- 
ceive its effects upon the character and conduct of the mid- 
dle ranks in this country, the zeal it has awakened, the pas- 
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sions it has excited, the enthusiasm it has fostered ; and, he 
will be empowered to form his own opinion upon one of the 
most important questions which can be proposed to him asa 
man and a Christian, viz: has this mighty engine operated 
to purify or to deteriorate the moral feeling of the nation, to 
promote or to disturb its social happiness, to rectify or cor- 
rupt its religious principles? And, extending his views from 
the domestic influence to the foreign labours of the Society, 
he will receive from Mr. Norris ample means of judging 
how far the enormous sums which this Society has expended 
have been profitably bestowed, what progress it has hitherto 
made in the conversion of the world, and what rational 
grounds it bas laid for expectation, that its proceedings will 
in future be more successful. Mr. Scholefield admits, that 
Mr. Norris has “ displayed extraordinary diligence” in col- 
lecting his materials. He represents bim as “ carefully 
noting down every circumstance and every expression which 
could serve his parpose through the whole of this protracted 
conflict,” and as employing correspondents in every part of 
the country to pour in their collected information. And yet 
he says, that ‘his case rests almost exclusively on bold as- 
sertions, ridiculous distortions, and unauthorized insinua- 
tions.” (Scholeficld’s second Letter, p. 6, 7.) 

It may be remembered, that some years ago Mr. Norris 
published ‘ta practical exposition” of the Bible Society, in 
which he brought forward not a few of the facts to which he 
now refers; and that, alter the severest examination to which 
the warmest supporters of the Society could subject that vo- 
lume; their jealous scrutiny could detect no substantial inac- 
curacies, or detract any thing from the force of its conclusions. 
It will not then be very readily believed, on the mere asser- 
tion of this new antagonist, that the ‘‘ extraordinary dili- 
gence” for which he gives Mr. Norris credit, has now been 
so fruitless as he would represent it, or that his second vo- 
lume has entirely deprived him of the character which his 
former labours had merited. As far, therefure, as the stric- 
tures of Mr. Scholefield are to be considered as an attempt to 
impeach the general fidelity of Mr. Norris's statements, it 
may be sufficient to meet them by an appeal to the volume 
itself. But the passage of Mr. Scholefield’s Letter which we 
have now belore us, as well as many other parts of that 
pamphlet, exhibits a tone and temper which would almost 
tempt us to throw back his expressions upon himself. 

We might say, that the assertions on which Mr. Norris 
partly rests his case, are bold indeed to the utmost degree of 
audacity ; but they are not his own, but the assertions of those 
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whom the Society is accustomed to honour with its confi- 
dence, and dignify by its approbation. Ridiculous in truth 
are the distortions which his Letter drags to light, bat they 
are the distortions of that new style of oratory which the 
Bible Society patronizes, and for the exercise of which, its 
public meetings afford the best opportunities. Offensive in- 
sinuations are also to be found in Mr. Norris’s volume, but 
they are those by which these itinerant or stationary haran- 
guers, whether they figure as vice-presidents or life-govern- 
ors, or secretaries, or are left in the ranks to form the igno- 
bile vulgus of the institution, are continually endeavouring 
to steal away the hearts of the unwary from their appointed 
pastors ; and, to divert into devious and useless channels that 
zeal and charity which ought to water the seed which, under 
Divine Providence, the Church of England is labouring to 
sOW. 

But, however great may be the temptation thus to retort 
upon the arrogant and contemptuous tone which Mr. Schole- 
field has too often permitted himself to use, we shall endea- 
vour to refrain from the employment of such weapons. He 
confesses himself to be ‘* but a youth in this controversy,” 
and some allowances may he made for the ardour of a juve- 
nile antagonist. When he is a little more practised in the 
field of warfare, he may perhaps learn, that to lose his tem- 
per is but to concede un advantage to the combatant he is 
opposing ; and, as the public will rarely enter into the feel- 
ings, and still more rarely into the passions of the contending 
parties, while facts, and sound arguments will be the best 
weapons he can chuse, and candour and courtesy will be 
much more likely to reccommend his statements to a favour- 
able consideration, than the keenest satire, or the most pow- 
erful invective. . 

We drop this hint té Mr. Scholefield in pure good will, 
concluding that he is, in truth, what he represents himself to 
be, a young man, and an unpractised controversialist. We 
assure him that if he really wishes to be a useful advocate of 
any cause, he will do well to lay aside some of the thunders 
of his eloquence, and to give himself rather to the careful in- 
vestigation of evidence, and the study of sound logic. As it 
is, he may perhaps be mortified by discovering, that some of 
the most laboured and brilliant passages in his Letter have 
been the least useful to his case ; and, those able and veteran 
warriors whom he may find in the host in which he has en- 
listed as a volunteer, may perhaps whisper in his ear, that his 
arguments are not always judiciously framed, and his admis- 
sions sometimes concede more than they, in their discretion, 
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would have chosen to surrender. We shall be content with 
examining how far he has been able to shake the credibility 
of Mr. Norris’s premises, or to impeach the justice of his 
conclusions Mr. Schclefield commences, by bringing a 
charge against Mr. Norris, which is rather ominous of the 
kind of reasoning which be intends to employ. 

‘* The tirst circumstance,” he says, ‘* to be taken notice of 
is that strange assumption of his, that the speech in question 
was not in substance delivered by your Lordship.” (Schole- 
field's Letter, p. 3.) 

As a young controversialist, Mr. Scholefield may be in- 
formed, we hope without offence, that no part of the tactics 
of controversy is more dangerous to him who dares to avail 
himself of it, than that which changes the terms of an anta- 

onist’s argument, that thus it may be more easily refuted. 
With those indeed who take every thing upon trust, this ma- 
noeuvre may succeed for atime. Buta book with which we 
doubt not that Mr. Scholefield is well acquainted, may have 
taught him, that though ‘he who is first in bis own cause 
seemeth just, his neighbour cometh and searcheth him,” 
Prov. xviii. 17. And so it will ever be in controversy; a 
victory gained by such a ruse de guerre as this lasts only fora 
moment. The ‘‘ neighbour cometh and searcheth,” detection 
is sure to follow, and before the laurel is well gathered, it 
withers in the hand by which it was so unfairly seized. 

In the present instance, the ‘strange assumption” which 
Mr. Scholefield attributes to Mr. Norris, is one of his own 
invention ; and the words he has marked in italics, which a 
hasty reader of his Letter might therefore consider to bea 
quotation, are not, we believe, to be found in the volame. 
Mr Norris’s assumption is this, that his Lordship did not 
‘« deliver the sentiments set forth as his, in the precise terms 
in which these statements have represented them.” (p. 3.) 
He considered that ‘‘ a tone and colouring had been given to 
the materials which that day’s speechifying had produced.” 
(p. 4.) And regarding the precedents upon record before 
the world as ground for his opinion, he concluded that be 
might take up the speech as the “ Society's free translation 
of what fell from his Lordship, and as setting forth rather what 
it would have had his Lordship say, than what was actually 
spoken.” (p- 8.) ; , 

We are convinced that our readers will not require us to 
point out the essential difference between the assumption ac- 
tually made by Mr. Norris, and that free translation of it 
which Mr. Scholefield has given. But it was, doubtless, 
much more easy to argue the question as thas stated, than to 
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grapple with Mr. Norris upon the ground which he had 
chosen ; especially as Mr. Scholetield is obliged to confess, 
that the speech contained in the Borough placard does not 
set forth what really fell from his Lordship, and that of the 
three alarming positions which Mr. Norris undertakes to 
combat, and which Mr. Scholefield endeavours to defend, 
one never was laid down by Lord Liverpool in terms; and 
as it seems to us, can scarcely be represented to have been 
delivered by him in substance, even by the utmost stretch of 


Bible Society ingenuity. But we will allow Mr. Scholefield 
to state this matter for himself. 


“To avoid, however, all misunderstanding, it is as well to re- 
mark, that the copy of the speech on which Mr. Norris grounds his 
observations, is not that which was circulated by the Bible Society. 
The Society, therefore, is not responsible for its blunders, Indeed, 
in the authentic copy, the second of Mr. Norris’s disputed points, 
viz. the tendency of the Society to lead to an approbation of the 
Liturgy, is not asserted in so many words, though certainly his 
Lordship is represented as saying, that ‘the labours of the Societ 
tended to promote Christianity in general throughout the vertd, 


and ultimately the pure principles of the Church of England.’ ”’ 
Scholefield, P. 3. Note. 


After this avowal, it surprised us not a little to find Mr. 
Scholefield speaking (p. 26.) of three propositions maintained 
by his Lordship. ‘The second of the three he has surrender- 
ed, as far at least as the Earl of Liverpool is concerned with 
it; and therefore we will take the liberty of expunging this 
count from the indictment, and we do it with unfeigned plea- 
sure, because it relieves us from all the pain and mortifica- 
tion which we should have felt, had we been compelled to 
believe that so well instructed, so steady, so valuable a friend 
to the Church of England had made such anassertion. In- 
deed, for many obvious reasons, we would rather put the name 
of the First Lord of the Treasury entirely out of the record. 
This is not a question of opinion or of authority, but of fact 
and evidence; as such Mr. Norris has treated it, and unless 
Mr.Scholefield defends it as such, his labour will be utterly 
unprofitable. For the propositions which are now put for- 
ward under the shelter of a venerated name, are the grounds 
on which the Bible Society has chosen to rest its claim to the 
support of Churchmen, and of Christians in general, and with 
these propositions it must stand or fall. We shall therefore, 
endeavour to lay before our readers some short view of Mr. 
Norris’s statements, as they respect each of these positions. 
Under the first head of inquiry, Mr. Norris shews, from the 
constitution of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
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and from the constant tenor of its proceedings, that it ena- 
bles its subscribers to circulate the Bible by itself, not only 
as freely, but much more so than the Bible Society ; giving 
them privileges much greater in extent and value, rendering 
them the Scriptures at a cheaper rate, and without putting 
any restriction upon the number of copies which each mem- 
ber may receive, affording them opportunities of distributing 
the Liturgy with the Bible, if they chase, but by no means 
requiring them so to do. Thus then, the very ground of 
preference laid in the Speech, seems to be at once removed : 
for, admitting that ‘“‘ the Bible may be circulated where the 
Prayer Book would not be received ;” in all such cases, the 
subscriber to the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
is at liberty to give the Bible only; the Bible in the same ver- 
sion, and printed at the same presses as that of the Bible 
Society, with this only difference, which may seem to extend 
rather than narrow the limits of his power of circulation,— 
that he procures his Bibles at a cheaper rate. 

In discussing the reasons for preferring the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge as a Churchman, Mr. Norris 
is led into a wide field of argument and illustration. The 
grounds he lays are briefly these. The Suciety for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, assumes nothing to itself in the way of 
declamatory aggrandizement; while the trumpet of the Bible 
Society is sounded so long, and so ostentatiously, that tue 
who'e world has rung of its promises, its boasts and its 
praises. 

The respective objects of the two Institutions next pass 
under his review; and he shews that the Society in Bartlett's 
Buildings aims at the Promotion of Christian Knowledge 
generally, by every mode which right reason suggests, and 
Scripture authorizes; distributing the Word of Lile, and the 
sound and orthodox commentaries which our excellent Church 
has furnished ; encouraging the education of the poor; con- 
tributing to the maintenance of an authorized ministry, in 
those dependencies of the British Empire which are but 
slenderly and insufliciently provided, and sending Mission- 
aries to the Heathen. The Bible Society, on the contrary, ts 
limited by its constitution to a single object, the distribution 
of the Scriptures without note or comment; at home, in the 
wuthorized version; abroad, in any version cood or bad, ge- 
nuine or corrupted, which the peculiar opinions of its associ- 
ated foreign allies may prefer; and among the Heathen, un- 
accompanied even by those aids of marginal readings and 
references, which it confesses to be necessary to render any 
version of the Sacred Original intelligible and perspicuous. 
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The next reason which he alleges for preference, is drawn 
from the means employed by the two Societies for raising 
their resources: and he has given a detail of the conduct of 
the Bible Society in its various forms of Parent, Auxiliary, 
Association, and Branch Societies, which well deserves the 
reader’s patient and serious attention. It is in this depart- 
ment of its proceedings, that the Society has ever been con- 
sidered as most injurious to the character and peace of the 
community. And the evidence furnished by Mr. Norris 
upon the subject, seems to us to be abundant and decisive. - 
The next ground of preference is laid in a comparative view 
of the expenditure of the two Societies ; by which Mr. Norris 
conceives it to be satisfactorily proved, that the funds of the 
Church Society, though inferior in amount, are expended for 
the actual and efficient promotion of objects important in 
themselves, immediately interesting to the subscribers, and 
sanctioned by the rules laid down in Holy Writ for the dis- 
tribution of our charity: while those of the Bible Society 
are devoted, in great measure, to matters of inferior obliga- 
tion, and questionable utility. It seeks to promote the spiri- 
tual welfare of strangers, at the expence of the family at 
home; though, at the same time, that family is répresented 
by its agents to be starving for want of spiritual nourishment ; 
and it pursues its object by means which are dictated rather 
by zeal than discretion, and are neither warranted by the 
divine law, nor conformable to the proceedings of the Apos- 
tles for the conversion of the world. We believe that every 
person, who now subscribes to either of these Societies, was 
originally and principally induced to do so by an anxiety to 
relieve the wants of the poor at home. And we need only 
refer to the pathetic appeals to the feelings and consciences 
of the pious and benevolent, which precede and accompany 
every attempt to establish an Auxiliary Bible Society: ap- 
peals of which a highly coloured picture of the wants of the 
poor in that immediate district always form a prominent fea- 
ture: for proof of what is considered by the advocates of that 
Society as the most prevailing argument in its favour. It is 
well known indeed, that a portion of the funds of both Insti- 
tutions is applied to foreign objects ; and great stress is often 
laid by the orators of the Bible Society upon the magnificence 
and efficiency of its foreign labours: but still, the leading 
motive to subscription, in both cases, is the spiritual want of 
the Poor at home. 

How then does the Bible Society fulfil this part of its 
avowed designs? Mr. Norris will inform us. 
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“‘ The distraining process has been as follows. It commenced 
with the formation of Auxiliary Societies in 1809, which, as origi- 
nally constituted, remitted, for the most part, half the net annual 
amount of their funds in aid of the general purposes of the Parent 
Society, and applied the remaining ha/f to the purchase of Bibles 
to be distributed gratis amongst the poor of the District. Thirty- 
three of these dependencies having been established, the next step 
was to supersede the diversity of ‘particular rules, with respect to 
the appropriation of funds, by a code of general regulations.’ This 
took place in 1811, but still contemplated ‘ the supply of wants of 
the Holy Scriptures in the respective Districts of these Auxiliaries 
—stipulated for the returning Bibles and Vestaments to the amount 
of ha/f the entire sum remitted, estimated at prime cost,’ as a pro- 
vision for this supply, if the local necessities required it—and inter- 
fered no further with the terms on which relief was to be adminis- 
tered, than by urging ‘ economy in gratuitous distributions,’ and by 
requesting the ‘ unapplied balance of each Auxiliary at the close of 
every year, in furtherance of the general, and mure especially the 
foreign objects of the Society.’ 

‘* Bible Associations now emanated from each Auxiliary, and 
with them sa/es to the poor at reduced prices were introduced, but 
only as a preferable alternative to gifts where circumstances would 
adnut of i; and, in the constitutions of these minor bodies the 
terms,—‘ reduced prices or gratis,’—were kept for some time in a 
shifting state, now one having the precedence, and now the other ; 
but whatever money was raised by sales to the poor was solemnly 
pronounced a sacred deposit to be re-vested immediately in Bibles 
which, in conjunction with the Bibles ‘ received gratuituusly from 
the Parent Society,’ were to ‘ be kept separate from the other stock 
of the Auxiliary, and to be designated ‘the Poor’s stock, to be 
“ce entire for its peculiar purpose,’ and to be distributed in 

ike manner by gift or sa/e till all the poor within the extent of the 
Society were supplied.’ Southwark Resolutions, 1812. Report, p. 75. 

‘In 18i5 the Parent Society put forth ‘Hints on THE conN- 
STITUTION AND OBJECTS OF AUXILIARY Socig Ties,’ for the pur- 
pose of bringing all the departments of the confederacy under one 
code of regulations ; and on this occasion the further advance was 
made of giving prominence to the original proviso respecting home 
distribution ‘1 their local nesessities shall require such supply,’ by 
printing it in italics, and * prime cost,’ was prefixed to * reduced 
prices and gratis,’ as a third method to have precedence of the 
other two; and, what will scarcely be credited, the preamble of 
this regulation, dictated by the managing Committee in London, 
but to be adopted by all the auxiliary dependencies is, that it is 
for the ‘ giving full effect to the benevolent design of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in their grant of the Scriptures for distri- 
bution among the poor.’ Fifteenth Report, Appendiz, p. 191. 

“ Mr. Dudley now came forward with Ais policies. He first laid 
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it down as a general rule that local necessities should be supplied 
by local societies, Analysis, p. 124, and that ‘grants of Bibles and 
Testaments should never be made in a district to an individual, if a 
Society be established in the district,’ p. 123. His next move was 
to diminish materially, as he explains it, the trouble and respon- 
sibility of the Associations, by depriving them of the privi'ege of 
making gratutlous grants, and vesting that privilege, ‘ exclusively in 
the Committee of the Auxiliary or Branch Society,’ who were to act 
‘on the recommendation of the Association a/one,’ and, having 
investigated the case and reported upon it, were either to comply 
with, or reject the application, p. 203. He now threw out the 
suggestion, ‘that it should be a fundamental principle of Bible 
Associations that they should at /east support themselves if they 
did not contribute to the funds of the Parent Society, p. 336, and 
this, being obviously ‘a work of difficulty and address’ insomuch, 
that * gentlemen (as the Manchester Report states it) were incapable 
of the service,’ he commenced raising his * Amazonian troop of 
Semale herves,’ and having recruited that to * 10,000’ strong, p. 383, 
he now boasts that ‘no instance has occurred wherein a Female 
Association, in connection with a Ladies’ Branch, has required a 
supply of Bibles and Testaments beyond the amount of money re- 
mitted. On the contrary, a laudable desire is manifested to con. 
tribute in aid of the general design,’ p. 380. 

‘“‘ The transfer to the Committee of the Auxiliary of the privi- 
leges of making gratuitous grants had nearly closed that channel of 
supply to pauperism, for, members of the Auxiliary were so well 
drilled into the part which they had to perform that, in their most 
minute investigation of circumstances, they could find grounds in 
every case brought before them, to justify the recommendation of 
a re-canvass of the District, in preference to an issue from their 
own store, p. 202; but still each individual member of the Auxi- 
liary had a personal privilege to obtain a Bible at the Society’s re- 
duced prices, and to bestow that Bible gratuitous/y if he Fates 
upon any indigent applicant, as to the substantial nature of whose 
claim upon the District fund he might judge more favourably than 
the majority of his co-associates. ‘The next exploit was to deprive 
the poor of this escape from the tender mercies of the Association 
collector. To effect this it was represented to the members of 
Auxiliary Societies that their privilege of purchasing at reduced 
prices was so far superseded by Bible Associations that, ‘ where 
these subordinate departments were established and properly con- 
ducted,’ they would ‘ find Jittle, if any occasion to avail themselves 
of it,’ as ‘they had only to refer applicants and poor persons to 
the Committee of the Association, or to one of its members, to be 
recommended accordingly, as upon personal investigation they 
appear suitable objects,’ and he pressed it upon their * serious con. 
sideration how far by exercising their | pen they interfered 
with the design of Bible Associations, and diminished the resources 
of the l’arent Society,’ p. 179. One means, and one means only, 
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now remained to the most necessitews among the poor of obtaining 
a Bible gratis, viz. through the process of a recommendation from 
the Association Committee to that of the Auxiliary, and a favour. 
able report upon their * most minute investigation. This process 
had already, as has been shewn above, been rendered a// dut abso- 
lutely unavailing, still however poverty might display itself occa- 
sionally in so abject a state as to force his barrier of ‘ @ deviation 
Jrom principle,” p, 202, and to carry off the prize, The finishing 
stroke was ‘ the institution of loans, by which gratuitous distribu- 
tion is rendered altogether unnecessary,’ p. 539—the difficulties 

that attend the necessary discussion of claims of gratuitous grants, 
viz. the delicacy required in order to avoid the appearance of par- 
tiality, on the one hand, and of a something approaching to inviai- 
ousness on the other are averted—while every desirable object is 
attained; the temporary possession of a Bible or Testament, and 
the intimation that it must be returned within a certain time, not 
only insuring the perusal, but in many instances inducing the der- 
rowers to become willing subscribers, in order to make this new and 
sacred companion the permanent inmate of their homes,’ p. £40, 
which, it thus intimated, that they can obtain from the Bible So- 
ciety in no other way. This * plan has been adopted by more than 
100 Ladies’ Bible Associations’ p. 539, and in an extract from a 
Plymouth Report it is stated, that ‘ no recommendations (i. e. for 
gi ifts) have been made by either of the Associations where the sim- 
ple expedient of a Bible /oan stock has been adopted,’ whilst § 280 
persons have by its means enjoyed the benefits of the Society with- 
out being burthensome to its funds; and it is added, in an Extract 
from Liverpool, * the number of /oan Testaments in circulation is 
upwards of 500, the use of which has induced many to become 
subscribers, whose names would not ofherwise have been obtained 
for that purpose,” p. 542. No wonder then that Mr. Dudley 

should be in extatics whilst celebrating the astonishing increase of 
the funds of Auxiliary and Branch Socicties, by means of Bible As- 
sociations,’ p. 20i, that he should panegyrize them as the fruit- 
bearing branches of the parent tree,’ p. 246, and that he should be 
continually forcing it upon them ¢ that the smales¢ Bible Associa- 
tion is a constituent part of that Society whose field of labour is 
the worLp,’ ‘ the dark places’ whereof must be ail illuminated 
before its object is accomplished, p. 403, or thetr pence can be al- 
lowed to return to the maintenance of themselves and their fami- 
lies.’ Norris. P. 68. Note. 


We will now turn to Mr. Scholefield’s Pamphlet, and in- 
quire what unswers he has given to the several allegations 
urged by Mr. Norris in support of his first position. 

We are encountered, in the very outset, by an attempt to 
mould the proposition laid down in the § Speech to a more 
convenient shape than that in which it was contemplated by 
Mr. Norris. 
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«¢ When first,” says Mr. Scholefield, ‘ [ read this sentence in 
your Lordships speech, it appeared to me to involve no ambiguity 
whatever. I understood your Lordship to mean, not that the Bart- 
lett's Buildings Society was more limited than the Bible Society in 
the variefy of books it circulated, but because its objects were 
nearly restricted to our own country, and its members were con- 
fined to the Established Church, and it could receive the contri- 
butions of those only, who were willing that their money should be 
employed in the distribution of the Prayer Book as well as the 
Bible ;’ and he adds, ‘1 feelno doubt upon my own mind, that every 
unprejudiced, plain-judging man iv the kingdom understood it in 
the same sense."’? Scholefield. P. 26, 

On this subject we have very great doubts. The position 
is this :—** The operation of the Bartlett's Buildings Society 
is limited, forthe Bible may be circulated where the Prayer 
Book cannot.” Mr, Norris understood this to mean, that the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge is not as free to 
circulate the Bible alone, as the Bible Society ; and that the 
members of the latter can carry their Bibles where the mem- 
bers of the former would be excluded, because theie Prayer 
Book, the assumed necessary companion of their Bible, 
would not be received. Which of these two interpretations 
approaches nearest to the meaning of the Speech, we leave 
others to determine. It is suflicient for us to observe that, 
by thus endeavouring to alter the meaning of the position, 
Mr. Scholetield virtually acknowledges that it is not tenable 
in the sense which Mr. Norris has affixed to it. And we 
may therefore conclude that, in this respect, he allows tho 
Society in Burtlett’s Buildings to be as unlimited in its objects 
as that Society which he defends. As the position stands 
when altered by Mr, Scholetield, we scaroely think it wortha 
remark, 

It is certain, that a Society composed ef Churchmen and 
Dissenters, which, in consequence gf that combination, (the 
expediency of which Mr. Scholefield refrains from arguing) 
can raise near 40,0002 per annum more than one composed 
of Churchmen only, may afford to distribute more Bibles. 
Of this abstract truth the friends of the Bible Society are 
welcome to make what use they please. The supporters of 
the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, stand on 
very different md much higher ground; and will maintain, 
that any mere arithmetical statement of the Bibles it has 
circulated, or can circulate within the year, will form a very 
imperfect criterion of the good which its operations are capa- 
ble of producing. 

In answer to Mr. Norris's illustrations of the declamatory 
efforts of Bible Society —— Mr. Scholefield observes, 
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“* With respect to the specimens of this ‘descriptive imagery,’ 
with which Mr, Norris has cumbered his book, I freely confess that 
some of them are not in the best taste; and probably many of the 
expressions would never have found utterance, had it been fore- 
seen by the respective speakers, that they would have been per- 
petuated in print : but even these involve no moral guilt, no offence 
against the peace and good order of civil society, and would be pu- 
nished quite severely enough by a little ridicule in another Dun- 
ciad, or even a transient smile in reading them over. They are 
collected together from the publications of the Parent Society, 
from those of Auxiliary Societies, from books and speeches of in- 
dividuals, and from the public journals. I have no means of access 
to many of these publications, which Mr. Norris has ransacked 
with a laborious industry, worthy of a better object, in order to 
make out an accusation against the Society: but it is surely too 
palpable an absurdity to suppose, that an institution like the Bible 
Society, possessing ‘a local habitation’ in every county and almost 
every corner of the kingdom, and therefore liable to be canvassed 
in every metropolitan and provincial journal, should be made res- 
ponsible for every expression which every newspaper editor may 
choose to apply to it.” Scholefield, P. 31, 

‘The complaint made in this passage has been so often re- 
peated, as the most convenieut mode of dismissing a large 
body of evidence which has accumulated against the Bible 
Society, that we may perhaps be excused if we dwell upon 
it for a few moments now. We remark then, that, as the apo- 
logists of this Society have always called for evidence, those 
who have written against it, in erder to shew that they have 
formed a true estimate of its character and operations, pro- 
duced that evidence from its deeds and words, as blazoned in 
documents of different degrees of authority. No sooner, how- 
ever, had this been done, than ah attempt was made to under- 
value the whole of the testimony which was brought forward by 
saying, as Mr. Scholefield has now said, that the Society can- 
not be made responsible for the conduct or words of all its sup- 
porters. We maintain however, that the Society is inevi- 
tably committed by every publication issuing from the Com- 
mittee ; and by all those of Auxiliary Societies which the 
Committee has not formally disavowed. It is not directly 
committed by the books of individuals, unless these indivi- 
duals write officially, or their books are circulated under the 
eX\press or implied sanction of some official authority. But by 
their speeches it is committed, whenever those speeches are 
delivered in an official character, or by itinerants in the pay 
of the Society; or when reports of them are published by 
authority of some committee, or circulated in the siatements 
of its proceedings. It is also committed by what may appear 
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in the public journals respecting it; when the observations 
which they may contain are introduced either by some branch 
of the Society, or by some of its agents. In some instances 
there is reason to know that this ‘has been done; and in all 
itis highly probable that sach is the case. And when there 
are good grounds for believing that a report of the proceed- 
ings and speeches of an auxiliary meeting has been digested 
in “conclave, and then sent to a public journal for insertion, 
itis rather too much to turn round and reply to any one who 
may impugn the contents of such a report, by saying, how 
can the Society be made responsible for every — 
which every newspaper editor may choose to apply to it! 

Mr. Scholefield can scarcely fail to know, that in very few 
of these instances did the editors apply any thing but their 
eyes to the correction of the proof. We have one more ob- 
servation to make on this subject. Nothing is easier than 
to select one glaring absurdity out of a mass of absurdities, 
and shew that it was not worth a serious attack ; or one hy- 
perbolical metaphor out of the aggregate, and then talk of 
all such objections as ‘* butterflies,” and of the accusation 
founded upon them as frivolous and vexatious. But when 
the whole tenour of the language adopted by the pleaders 
for the Society is of the same character; and when the use 
of that language is evidently partly of a regularly organized 
system of excitement, by which foolish persons are seduced 
to support it, and a character is given to it to which it has 
no pretension ; then it becomes the friend of truth to dispel 
the delusion: and he who will descend to the toilsome and 
disgusting task of accumulating such evidence for this pur- 
pose, deserves the thanks pf the public. Let Mr. Schole- 
field seriously consider whether this ‘‘ descriptive imagery” 
is not characteristic of Bible Society eloquence ; whether it 
is not used on purpose to allure; whether the orators most 
skilled in it are not in the regular pay and employment of 
the Society ; whether more of the enthusiastic support it has 
received is not to be attributed to the syren song of its advo- 
cates, than to any sober attachment to its avowed object ;— 
and then he will be better able to judge, whether Mr. Norris 
was right or not in attaching importance to “ these frivolous 
accusations,” as he terms them. We address him now asa 
considerate Christian, and a reasonable man. Did we con- 
sider him merely as the defender of the Bible Society, we 
should hold all such appeals to be worse than useless. As 
an advocate his argument is dextrous; it is the only way 
of evading the force of the plaintiff’s case, and he has dis- 
charged that office faithfully. But we wish to think better 
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of him than this, and therefore we appeal to his candour and 
his judgment. Referring to what Mr. Norris had stated re- 
specting the conduct of female collectors, Mr. Scholeficld 
treats it as a caricature, and calls for evidence. We find in 
Mr. Norris’s Letter, extracts upon this subject in seven in- 
stances, from reports of Auxiliary Societies, in one from 
Irish Mouihly Extracts, in one from an authorized document 
of the Liverpool Auxiliary, in two from Provincial Journals, 
and in others from Mr. Dudley’s ‘‘ Analysis.”” If this be 
not evidence, what is henceforth to be so considered?) But 
Mr. Scholetield discards the whole. 


‘© As to the expressions he (Mr. Norris) has collected in his notes, as 
having been applied to them by injudicious advocates of the Society, 
I freely give them up: he is at liberty to do as he will with them,— 
to indict them, if he like, on a charge of high-treason, at the bar of 
criticism: but the Society itself has nothing to do with them; and 
if it had, I would not vindicate the Society in that particular. But 
all this does not touch the principles of the Society: these are but 
excrescences that have grown upon it, and can never make up a 
charge against it, upon which it is to be degraded from the public 
confidence and support. And Mr. Norris may rest assured, that 
however blameless may have been the intentions of those who em- 
ployed the expressions complained of, the ladies to whom they 
were applied have been no better pleased with them than he him- 
self. I repeat the wish I have already expressed, that the severe 
castigation with which he has visited them may render them more 
wary in future.’? Scholcfield, P. 59. 


We will venture to suggest one alteration in the latter 
words of this passage. For ‘‘ more wary” we would read 
‘more decent.” Wariness may be compatible with more 
artifice than we would willingly recommend to the wives and 
daughters of Englishmen ; but decorum will be their surest 
safeguard, and their most honourable distinction ; and it will 
be well if they speedily enquire how that distinction can be 
preserved, amidst the bustle and enthusiasm of a Bible So- 
ciety collection. 

We pass ou to Mr. Norris's observations on the second 
position of the speech, as published in the Borough, viz. 
‘* that the distribution of the Scriptures will lead men to ap- 
prove of the Liturgy.” Mr. Norris denies that this effect is 
produced by the distributions of the Bible Society. 


“ Calculated as the Scriptures are in themselves ‘ to leadsmen to 
approve of our excellent Liturgy,’ that tendency is intercepted 
and kept in check by the distributors in this case, whose baneful 
influence perniciously forestalls the genuine operation of the Sacred 
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Volume, and inflates the mind with a spiritual self. sufficiency which, 
disdaining ordinances and forms of every kind, in its own vain con- 
ceit is only to be edified by a will-worship of its own, that sets ut- 
terly at nought all ecclesiastical authority.” Norris, P. 77. 


In support of this statement, Mr. Norris brings forward 
evidence of the great disrespect with which the advocates of 
the Bible Society have ever treated the Episcopal Order, 
whenever any of its members have expressed opinions unfla- 
vourable to the progress, and calculated to expose the mis- 
chiefs of the Bible Society. 


Mr. Scholefield admits that, 


“‘ If this charge could be substantiated against the Bible Society ; 
ifit could be shown that the Society, asa body, had been guilty of 
countenancing any such proceedings, or that there is any thing of 
a piece with them in the fundamental constitution and necessary 
tendency of the Society ; it would become a matter of very serious 
inquiry with every minister and member of the Established Church, 
whether he could conscientiously continue to support such an in- 
stitution.” Scholefield, P. 87. 


But he adds, 


« But ifthe charge attaches only to individual members of the 
Society, and is utterly at variance with the principles of the So- 
ciety itself; if in {the authorized documents published by the So- 
ciety there appears nothing of a similar spirit or tendency; I can 
only join with Mr. Norris in condemning the individuals who have 
been betrayed into such conduct, without feeling myself called 
upon to renounce the Society on account of their imprudence.” 
Ind, P. 88. 

We have already said all that is necessary to expose this 
subterfuge. But what is the fact in this case, as proved be- 
vond the shadow of suspicion by the documents referred to 
in Mr. Norris’s. volume? ‘The most distinguished supporters 
of the Bible Society, men actually identified with it, are con- 
victed of the offence; and their most injurious statements 
have, in many instances, been sent forth into the world under 
the direct sanction of the Society. Are we still to be told 
that the Society is not implicated? Has it then expressed 
its disapprobation, or withdrawn its confidence from these 
men, or refused their services 2? Will it be urged in its be- 
half that the Society cannot prevent or check such conduct ? 
Then is its fundamental constitution defective, and its neces- 
sary sy injurious. 
ony OY pen argument is brought from the known 
Antiliturgical feelings of those, whom the Society employs 
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as its instruments in the circulation of the Scriptares, and of 
its most active Propagandists and supporters. He shews 
that Dissenters of different denominations are its principal 
ppeerrearssitteh and that, among its most active supporters are 
to be found those clergymen of whom Mr. Simeon has testi- 
fied that they feel certain portions of our Liturgy so great a 
burden upon their minds, as to render laboured explanations 
necessary to their relief, and only to be superseded by a 
slight alteration in two or three instances. With respect to 
the dissenting distributors, we have only one short remark to 
make, T hey are too much alive to their own interests, to 
be active agents of the Society, if they believed that the 
distribution of the Scriptures will necessarily lead men to 
approve of the Liturgy ; and much too vigilant to have over- 
looked such a consequence, if it were inevitable. In their 
opinion then the position is false; and we are satisfied with 
the judgment of men so acute and so watchful. Mr. Schole- 
field passes very tenderly over the antiliturgical tendencies of 
the Bible Society Clergy, and Mr. Simeon at their head. 


‘One remark only is necessary on Mr. Norris’s next paragraph, 
in which, by scraps collected from the different writings of a res- 
pectable clergyman, he attempts to convict the members of the 
Bible Society ‘of unsound opinions on the subject of Baptism. If 
on this point they have found a difficulty in reconciling the state- 
ments of many of the brightest ornaments of our Church with each 
other and with the authorized tormularies, has there been no simi- 
lar difficulty encountered in Bartlett's Buildings, in reconciling, for 


instance, some of their more recent publications with Bishop Brad- 
ford?’ Scholefield, P. 98. 


Again we must observe, that this alteration of the terms of 
a proposition, in order to evade its difficulties, is one of the 
most hacknied, as well as the most disingenuous arts of con- 
troversy. We are sorry to see Mr. Scholetfield so continually 
resorting to it. ‘The Clergy of whom he speaks, do not com- 
plain of any difliculty they find in reconciling the statements 
of many of the brightest ornaments of our Church with each 
other, and with the authorized formularies: but they dis- 
tinctly declare, at least Mr. Simeon declares for them, that 
they cannot reconcile the language of the Church with their 
ower consciences, as she speaks in her authorized form of 
Baptism. And yet they continue to use it!! The former 


fact may surely be considered as some proof of their antilitar- 


and as for the latter, it requires no comment. 
Bat Mr. Scholefield has discovered, that the Society for Pro- 


moting Christian Knowledge has found a difficulty in “ re- 
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conciling some of its more recent publications with Bishop 
Bradford.” We cannot conceive how this, supposing it to 
be a fact, can furnish any apology for the conduct of the 
Clergy whom he would defend. 

They have solemnly declared their unfeigned assent and 
consent to every thing contained in our Liturgy ; and they 
have vowed that they will ‘* always so minister the Doctrine 
and Sacraments of Christ, as this Church and Realm hath 
received the same ; and teach the people committed to their 
care and charge, with all diligence, to keep and observe the 
same.” And yet, it is publicly avowed on their behalf, that 
in their consciences they do not assent and consent to the 
Doctrine of the Church, as regards the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism; and the writings of some at least of them will teach 
the people to partake in their doubts and misgivings. Mr. 
Scholetield may, if he pleases, endeavour to make light of 
this charge, and call it one of Mr. Norris's ‘* preliminary 
skirmishes.” We cannot enter into his pleasantry ; nor does 
it, in our opinion, take off the gravamen of an accusation, 
which not only most deeply implicates the character of the 
persons accused ; but certainly affords strong presumptive 
evidence against the liturgical tendency of a Society which — 
is chiefly supported among the Clergy, by persons holding 
such sentiments, and capable of such conduct. 

We are compelled to pass over Mr. Norris’s remarks on 
the antiliturgical spirit manifested on the first formation of 
the Prayer Book Society, and in the subsequent avowals of 
its prime supporters. But we cannot forbear a smile at the 
simplicity which characterizes Mr. Scholefield’s repeated 
question, ‘‘ What is this to the Bible Society?” We humbly 
conceive that all evidence which shews the antiliturgical 
spirit of the Clerical supporters of the Society, may be fairly 
alleged to prove that the operations of that Society do not 
tend to promote attachment to the Prayer Book. Mr. Norris 
then adverts to the favourable opinions constantly expressed 
of the Bible Society by the avowed enemies of the Church. 
He shews that both Papists and Sectaries hail its progress 
with exultation, as sapping her foundations, and facilitating 
her overthrow ; and he argues from hence, that a Society 
thus characterized cannot appear to them in the light in 
which it is represented by the position be is combating. 
Mr. Scholefield objects to this argument, and he considers it 
as ridiculous and unreasonable to refer to their opinions as 
at all illustrative of the question. We cannot agree with 
him. If these avowed enemies zealously support the Bible 
Society, and declare their opinion that it will overthrow the 
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Church, surely this may be received as some proof at least of 
its manifest tendencies; for who has yet seen reason to be- 
lieve that the Papists or the Sectaries are so blind, as to mis- 
take the best friend of the Church for its bitterest enemy ? 


“It must be confessed,” he says, “* that the body of Socinian tes- 
timony next brought forward is at least sufficiently distinct, and 
such as can leave no doubt of the real sentiments entertained by 
its promulgators. But to what does it all go? Simply to this, that 
the Socinians very heartily desire the downfall of the Establishment, 
and that they consider this event likely to be accelerated by the 
circulation of the Bible, and therefore by the agency of the Bible 
Society. But notwithstanding this expectation, they felt, I be- 
lieve, a little misgiving, when they saw how eagerly the Society’ s 
Bibles were received in all parts of the kingdom, and judged it 
expedient to ‘ make assurance double sure’ by putting forth an 
antidote against any contingent evil, in their ever-memorable ‘ Im- 
proved Version !’ —But it is unnecessary to go further into this 
point: I believe the Socinians are as much mistaken in their views 
of Bible Society tendencies, as in their interpretation of the 
Bible itself!’ Scholefield, P. 105. 


Our view of this matter is somewhat different: whether 
Mr. Scholefield or the British Critic is nearest the truth we 
must leave our readers to determine. ‘The Sccinians, it 
appears, are so convinced that the tendencies of the Bible 
Society are hostile to the Church, that they are willing, even 
though it circulates the authorized version of the Scriptures, 
to give it their support. ‘This they consider as a temporary 
sacrifice, made to obtain the greater object, the ruin of the 
Establishment by the dividing processes of the Bible Society. 
Mr. Scholefield may make light of this; but he cannot be ig- 
norant that a very large body of the ablest and soundest 
friends of the Church have regarded it very differently ; ; and 
have drawn a strong argument against the S Society from the 
evident affection shewn for it by the Socinians; and the 
very suspicious, if not plainly culpable desire it has ever 
shewn to court their favour. In the course of his argument, 
Mr. Norris instances the opposition given to His Majesty’ s 
Commissiovers for building New Churches, as a proof that 
the Bible Society has not yet produced that affection for the 
Prayer Book which is supposed to be one of the benefits 

which it will confer upon us. And he also remarks that, with 
a comparatively lew though very honourabie exceptions, the 
Society for promoting the enlargement and building of 
Churches has fuund no support from the Members ef the 

ible Society. Mr. Scholefield’s comment upon this is so 
very curious an illustration of the very spirit which he wishes 
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to disclaim on the part of the adherents of the Society, that 
we request our readers to consider it carefully. 


‘¢«Let him (Mr. Norris) be reminded, that the more wealthy 
among them have expended large sums in building Churches where 
they had opportunity of doing it without the danger of having the 
Minister whom they might nominate rejected.’” Jdid. P. 111. 


It would be difficult to shew a more decided proof of anti- 
liturgical feeling than is contained in this short passage. 

Mr. Scholefield, himself a Clergyman, appears as an advo- 
cate for the congregational nomination of the Clergy. He 
admits that these Churchmen of the Bible Society will not 
contribute to build Churches, unless they may appoint their 
own pastors ; and thus inflict a deadly blow at the very root 
of all ecclesiastical discipline, and degrade the Clergy into 
the mere tools and dependents of those whom they are pro- 
fessionally bound to lead, direct, and instruct; nay, if need 
be, to reprove and correct. Such then are the principles of 
those Churchmen whom the pleader for the Bible Society 
selects as the friends of the Establishment. Let the Guar- 
dians of the Church look to her safety. 

‘The third position which Mr. Norris undertakes to refute 
is this, that the labours of the Bible Society tend to promote 
Christianity throughout the world. 


**T most anxiously wish, my Lord, that this position could be es- 
tablished ; for the promotion of Christianity throughout the world 
is the only labour that will ultimately prosper, and its genuine pro- 
moters the on/y workmen who will not have laboured za vain. These, 
I most solemnly assure your Lordship, are my deliberate convic- 
tions; and therefore could I but see even probal/e indications that 
the Bible Society's labours tended towards this glorious consum- 
mation, I should at once merge the particular interests of our own 
integral portion of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church, in that all-com- 
prehending interest, its universal ascendancy. I should hope even 
against hope, that the louring aspect of the Bible Society at 
home would be dispelled by refulgence from al/road, as the nations 
now sitting in darkness were brought under the influence of its 
illumination ; and instead of the irksome task of foreboding evil to 
be requited with obloquy and reproach, I sleuld cagerly take 
counsel of flesh and blood, change my present connections for 
those in which I could prophesy smooth things without deceit, and 
ut once enjoy popularity amongst men, together with a well- 
founded confidence of acceptance with God. 

“© Your Lordship’s high authority is made to allege, towards be- 
getting this conviction, that ‘the principle of the Bible Society is 
not a theory but a proctical operation which has been in exercise 
for fourteen years.’ This, my Lord, is perfect!y true; and as every 
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practical operation is productive of a practical effect, had this alle- 
gation of the Bible Society’s travail in evangelizing the world been 
followed up by a specification of the nations converted by its means 
to Christianity, there would have been an end of all dispute as to 
the validity ofits pretensions. But the only tangible effect of all its 
operations is, that in seventeen years it has ‘ issued from its depo- 
sitory, and at its expence from foreign presses, 3,201,978 Bibles 
and Testaments’ in various translations, and has expended in 
doing this 907,948/. 10s. 6d. That it has ‘ promoted Christianity in 
general’ by this distribution is unsubstantiated by proof; it is mere 
theory up to the present moment, and a theory which I feel it my 
bounden duty to question. 

** Yes, my Lord, in the face of all the Bible Anecdotes, tricked 
out in such diversified particularity in Association Reports, I have 
no hesitation in denying it to have been any where practically de- 
monstrated, that the Bible Society’s labours have generally pro- 
moted Christianity, or in disputing the theory of this proposition, 


that there is any tendency in those labours to promote it through- 
out the world.’ Norris, P. 129. 


We lament that it is impossible for us to follow Mr. Norris 
through the minute and curious investigation which has led 
him to this conclusion. But we have already devoted so 
large a space to the former parts of his Letter, that we can 


do no more than very briefly advert to those observations, 
over which Mr. Scholefield has endeavoured to throw a shade 
of doubt or suspicion. He begins, as usual, by altering and 
perplexing the terms of Mr. Norris's proposition. 


‘‘T have been accustomed to think, that even the smallest glim- 
mering of the light of Divine Revelation is mid-day brightness in 
comparison of the gross darkness of heathenism. I never felt any 
difficulty in believing, that the worst possible translation that could 
be made of the Holy Scriptures into any known language upon the 
face of the earth, would bid fair, according to all calculations of 
human probability, to disperse some mists of error, and to impart a 
better hope than is possessed at this day by hundreds of millions of 
our fellow-creatures. But it seems, this is a mistaken view. The 
translations hitherto achieved by the Bible Society, have had no 
tendency to promote Christianity ; and if the Society go on to 
accumulate these translations without end, it is the highest pre- 
sumption to anticipate any other effects from its labours than dis- 
appointment and confusion. So thinks Mr. Norris; and it will 
certainly be a curious speculation to consider, by what compre- 
hensive induction of particulars he arrives at a conviction so ap- 
palling.’’ Scholcfield, P. 117. 
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How far this forms a correct representation of Mr. Norris’s 
argument we will leave those to judge, who will peruse the 
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following passage which immediately follows our last cited 
extract from his Letter. 


“‘ It is not meant to deny that there are individual instances in 
which the Bibles of the Bible Society’s circulation, and the stimulus 
to search the Scriptures given by itssystem of excitement, have 
proved beneficial, and in various degrees. Most explicit would I 
be in disavowing any doubt of their existence, least I should seem to 
restrain the freedom of Divine Grace, by an absolute limitation of it 
to the appointed means. My denial has respect to the Society’s 
APOSTOLICAL pretensions—to its pretensions to have an executive 
interest in our Lord’s commission to. disciple from all nations a 
people to his name; and to this, I repeat it, pressor speaking, 
the Society has in xo degree contributed, whilst theoretically con- 
sidered, it is by its very principles disqualified for the work. These 
two positions shall be taken in their order, and will be deemed, I 


trust, fully substantiated by the evidence to be adduced.”’ Norris, 
P.131. 


But, taking the subject in the light Mr. Scholefield chuses 
to view it, we will freely admit, that a glimmering of light is 
better than darkness ; and that it is a good work to disperse 
some mists of error, and impart a better hope to the heathen 
than they now possess. We will also allow, if he desire 
it, that the Bible Society may have been instrumental in 
producing some. very bad translations of the Scriptures. 
But we do not apprehend that the necessary consequence 
of such labours as these is the promotion of Christianity 
throughout the world; and we can suppose it possible, that 
they may have no tendency to the advancement of that 
desired end. 

This, however, is not the ground on which the older and 
more practised defenders of the Society have hitherto rested 
its claim to admiration and support. They have asserted, 
that it does the work of Evangelists and Apostles ; and have 
represented its translating operations as a renewal of the 
day of Pentecost. But now, when a call is made for the 
production of some evidence in support of these high-flown 
representations, we are told that it is unreasonable to ask 
for national conversions effected in a few years; and we are 
to be satisfied if it can be shewn, that there is a tendency 
in the labours of the Society to promote this end. Is this 
then all fur which the subscribers plead? Will they be 
satisfied if, after expending so many thousands, distributing 
so many Bibles, translating, or as we are now to read, Bro. 
moting the translation of the Scriptures into an hundred 
and forty languages, it can be shewn that the Society has a 
tendency to promote Christianity ? 
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Modest as this assumption may appear when compared 
with that to which it has succeeded, it will still be resisted. 
For it may be maintained, that those who divide the Church, 
never can be reckoned among its builders; nor can the 
labours which afford no clue to the right interpretation of 
the Sacred Volume, ever be instrumental in promoting the 
true faith. However Mr. Scholefield may argue, that glim- 
mering light is better than darkness: and that the dispersion 
of some mists of error is good as far as it goes; we hope he 
will allow, that the only object which a true son of the 
Church can consistently or conscientiously desire, is the 
conversion of the heathen to the true faith and fear of God. 
Ife has nothing to do with the comparative merits of idolatry 
and deism; between the unconscious ignorance of the Hin- 
doo, and the wilful blindness of the disciple of Socinus. The 
whole truth and nothing but the truth is what he is bound 
to teach. Furthermore we will assert, that any compro- 
mise would, in this case, be the more inexcusable, be- 
cause it is as easy to inculcate the simple truth upon the 
mind of a heathen, as to teach it with an alloy of heresy ; 
and there is no more difficulty in making such a person an 
orthodox Churchman, than in bewildering bis mind with the 
doubts of Unitarianism, or the perversities of schism. 

Supposing for an instant, that translations wouid affect all 
that has been assumed ; will he say, that the translations of a 
Socinian, a Baptist, or a Papist, are as safe media for the 
circulation of God’s holy Word, as those which may be pro- 
duced by sound members of the Church? Presuming that 
the boasted care of the Bible Society in the choice of their 
editors, may be considered as a proof that it adinits this not 
to be the case ; what may be said of the tendency of their 
translations to promote Christianity, in that sense in which 
of course a Clergyman of the Church of England mast desire 
its promotion? ‘The question is not whether a corrupted 
translation is better than none; but whether a Churchman 
should aid those trans!ators who may possibly feel a bias 
towards corruption, when he might give his support to those 
who labour under no such temptation. Such is the difficulty 
attending the subject, even when placed on that modest 
ground which Mr. Scholetield has assumed in the iollowing 
passage : 


“ They have prepared the way by translating the Scriptures, 
and circulating them as far as opportunity has been given to them ; 
and they believe that those Scriptures, put into the hands of indi- 
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viduals of different nations, will be as ‘ leaven hid in three mea- 
sures of meal,’ silently and gradually, but effectually, working 
conviction upon the minds of inquirers, till it shall oy far and 
wide, and issue in the ultimate conversion of nations * Schole- 


field, P. 119. 


Our readers will observe, that this is the only view which 
a reasonable man (under correction) will venture to take of 
the Bible Society’s foreign labours ; however sincerely he 
may be attached to its cause. They will then reduce its 
claims to public admiration something nearer their proper 
standard, than when it is represented as having done more 
for the conversion of the heathen, than has been effected 
since the time of the Apostles. But Mr. Scholefield is in the 
humour to concede: and having thus qualitied the state- 
ments of certain Bible Society orators respecting the prac- 
tical results of its foreign exertions, he proceeds to admit 
that the theory of the proposition under review is composed 
of equally flimsy materials. ‘* Where,” says he, ‘ can 
Mr. Norris find in the records of the Society any thing that 
can countenance such a chimerical notion as this :” viz. that 
the Bible only, without an interpreter or an interpretation, 
can tend to the promotion of Christianity in general through- 
out the world. 

This is the position which Mr. Norris “ labours with much 
earnestness” to refute: and we are not a little consoled to 
find that Mr. Scholefield allows it to be ‘‘ chimerical.”” We 
request our readers carefully to peruse what Mr. Norris has 
advanced on this subject; and they will then decide, whether 
he is justified in charging the Society with maintaining this 
“ chimerical notion.” We have read and heard so much of 
“the Bible, and the Bible only ;”’ of the wonders to be 
effected by the distribution of the Scriptures without note 
or comment; of the all- sufliciency of the written word ; and 
of the sudden illumination which was to follow from the 
establishment of an auxiliary, or assvciation, or branch of 
this Society, in gome dark and heathenish corner of our 
country ; that we were scarcely prepared to find, that the 
Bible Society would not maintain the ground on which 
it seemed to us to have rested so long, so confidently, and 
so complacently. But now we are told, that “ the most 
romantic advocate of the Bible Society never maintained the 
sufficiency of the Scriptures alone ;” and this is said notwith- 
Standing Mr. Norris’s book lay open before his opponent ; 





**® In co-operation, of course, with other meaus of grace. See page 125, Xe.” 
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and the strong unequivocal language of Dr. M‘Creery, Mr. 
Baker, Mr. Cawood, and Dr. Randolph was produced at 
length for his conviction *. 

After such an exposition of the inaccuracy of Mr. Schole- 
field’s statements, and the hardihood of his assertions, we 
are really tempted to close his book, and leave the subject 
with our readers ; and the more so, because, though he fol- 
lows Mr. Norris through all his investigation of the history 
of several principal translations, which the Society either 
edited, or procured to be made, we find very little which 
requires either explanation or remark. In support of Mr. 
Charles, the twice appointed and twice dismissed editor of 
the Welsh Bible, nothing is produced. In defence of Mr. 
M‘Quig, the editor of the Irish Testament, we have a la- 
boured panegyric, written by his son!! ‘To the facts already 
before the world, respecting the French Bible, Mr. Schole- 
field has added nothing ; and we think, that the Society will 
be little benefited by his attempt to tell Mr. Owen’s story 
over again, although he has omitted all mention of the ex- 
posures of that story which have been so ably made by the 
Editor of the Christian Remembrancer. 

Upon the authority of a Letter written by Dr. Steinkopff 
to Mr. Norris, Mr. Scholefield denics the statement made by 
him, relative to the Secretary’s supposed mission to Buona- 
parte. And, as this is made the occasion of some rather 
harsh remarks, we may be allowed to enter into some expla- 
nations concerning it. 

We conceive that few, who read the following extract 
from the Cambridge Chronicle of 18 Dee. 1812, to which 
Mr. Norris refers as his authority for the fact, will understand 
it differently from himself. 


«¢ One circumstance has transpired of so interesting a nature, at 
this moment, that we trust we need make no apology for its insertion. 
The French Emperor, Buonaparte, from whom this nation was cer- 
tainly not prepared so expect patronage for its religious institutions, 
has thought proper to countenance the object of Mr, Steinkopff’s 
mission.’ Scholefield, P. 2). 


Dr. Steinkopff thus denies the fact: “‘ I never went on 
any mission to Buonaparte.” ‘‘ No deputation from the 
British and Foreign Bible Society was ever sent to Buona- 
parte.” Scholefield’s Letter r, p. 17. The negative appears 
to be decisive. But, when we examine a little further into 
the real circumstances of the case, it assumes rather a 





* Vide Norris's Letter, p. 149.—Note. 
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different shape. It is admitted, that Mr. Steinkopff had 
been at this time on an expedition to Sweden, Denmark, 
Germany, and France; and it is not denied, that Buona- 
parte, ‘‘ countenanced the object of this mission,” or expe- 


dition if the term is more approved, when Mr. Steinkopff 


was in France. All then that is denied is this, that Mr. 
Steinkopff’s mission was specially to Buonaparte himself; 
or that any deputation of the Society was ever sent to that 
personage. Mr. Steinkopff, it seems, had addressed a letter 
to Mr. Dealtry, when he was writing his “‘ Review,” contain- 
ing a similar refutation of Mr. Norris’s statement; but that 
gentleman did not bring it forward. Perhaps in so doin 

he may be thought to have exercised a sound discretion. 
The well known story of the summary mode adopted at Se- 


rampore, of translating the Scriptures into the languages of 


the East by the intervention of a Hindoostanee interpreter, 
has been repeated by Mr. Norris from the Charchman’s 
Remembrancer; and he states that he has obtained a con- 
firmation of it.from a most unquestionable source of informa- 
tion at Calcutta. Mr. Scholefield, on the other hand, pe- 
remptorily denies the fact, on the authority of Mr. Robert 
Ward, one of the Serampore Missionaries. Between evi- 
dence so contradictory we must not pretend to decide. 

Before we take leave of Mr. Norris and his antagonist, 
we think it right to advert to one instance of incorrect 
statement, the only one which we have been able to discover, 
into which the former has inadvertently fallen. Mr. Norris 
says that, 


‘© At Cambridge there was a time, now happily gone by, when 
the Bible Society had sufficient influence in the printing office to 
have a first sheet struck off for their own special use, to be substi- 
tuted for the ordinary sheet in all the copies forwarded to its order, 
at the bottom of which sheet this falsehood was exhibited in capital 
letters, ‘ FOR THE BritisH aND ForsiGn BisLe Society, in- 
stituted in London in the year 1804, and sold to subscribers only, 
by L. B. Seeley, at the Society's depository, No. 169, Flect-street.’ ”’ 
Norris, Note, P. 195. 


To this Mr. Scholefield replies, that the privilege in 
question was obtained by the Bible Society from both Uni- 
versities by regular application to the proper body of officers, 
and that it is still conceded: and he adds, that the Societ 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge has copied the example, 
and that its Bibles are now printed with a similar title-page. 
In all this we believe Mr. Scholefield to be correct. How 
far Mr. Norris is justified in the inference which he has 
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drawn from the fact, as relates to the Bible Society, those 
who have studied its character will determine for themselves. 
As for the Society in Bartlett’s Buildings, it was evidently 
driven in self-defence to follow the example thus set, and 
to claim a share in the privilege thus conceded. 

‘Thus have we given as full a statement as our limits 
would allow, of the contents of Mr. Norris's interesting 
volume ; and we have endeavoured fairly to weigh the de- 
fence of Mr. Scholefield against the charges which it con- 
tains. ‘lo us it is a matter of some satistaction, that the 
renewed investigation of the question in which we have been 
thus engaged, has only tended to confirm the opinions which 
we bad ‘already formed. We still conscientiously believe the 
Bible Society to be an institution fraught with ‘danger, not 
only to our own Church, but to the best interests of Chris- 
tian truth and unity throughout the world. And, for the 
sake of that Church, and those interests, we are earnestly 
desirous that all good and'abie men, at least within the pale of 
the Establshment, ishould be of the same mind. ‘To those then 
who have yet doubts to satisfy, or difficulties to remove, we 
recommend a careful perusal of Mr. Norris’s Letter: and, 
as we are sure that, in this case, as in all others, magna est 
veritas, et prevalebit; we wish them also to take up Mr. 
Scholefield’s Answer at the same time. [rom the conse- 
quence of a vigilant and impartial comparison of the two 
Letters we have no desire to shrink. It is our sincere belief, 
and contident expectation, that the great leading charges 
brought by Mr. Norris against the Society will appear to 
be supported by unimpeachable evidence. But if they 
wanted further confirmation, they would receive it from the 
evasive answers, the continual misrepresentations, and the 
unwilling admissions of Mr. Scholetield. 








Arr. Ill. A Treatise on Dislocations, and on Fractures of 
the Joints. By Sir Astley Cooper, Bart. F.R.S.  Sur- 
geon to the King, &c. &c. London. 1822. 


WuHen the press is teeming with heaps of medical and surgi- 
cal trash, got up by notorious book-makers fur their own pri- 
vate emolument, and without the slightest advantage to the pub- 
lic either from their cheapness or from the information which 
they contain, it is encouraging to find, at the same time, that 
men of eminent professiona talents occasionally step forward 
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and give to the world the result of their practice and expe- 
rience without any intention of bolstering up half-digested 
theories, and of hanging out baits to catch the unwary for 
the purpose of filling their own needy pockets, by the pub- 
lication of series of plates, with accompanying descriptions, 
of no sort of use to the student, and of still less to the practi- 
cal anatomist, who can easily detect their errors. 

Such, however, is not the case with the work before us; 
it may be truly said to be a Book or Facts, collected from 
the personal practice of one of the first surgeons this country 
has ever produced, and augmented by the communications 
of professional men from all parts of the kingdom, with 
whom the author from his exalted situation in the medical 
world, has become acquainted. He has not made his theory 
first and distorted his facts to support it, but the cases are 
all plainly stated; and in coming from so many different 
hands, all possibility of collusion in supporting any favourite 
opinion is prevented: for the adage “Tot homines, quot 
sententiz” never more truly applied, than to the notions of 
different men on the nature and treatment of the accident, 
which forms the subject of the present volume. 

This treatise was composed, as the dedication informs us, 
“for the use of the students of St. Thomas’s and Guy’s 
Hospitals,” and may be considered to be an illustration of 
the Lectures on Dislocations and Fractures, which Sir Astley 
Cooper has given for many years to the largest private class 
in this kingdom. ‘The work is written with that familiar 
mode of expression which has long characterized the public 
discourses of the author, and which affords to the student 
the strongest proof of the teacher’s perfect acquaintance with 
the subject matter in hand: the cases are related in a plain 
unvarnished style, and bear internal evidence of their truth 
and fidelity. 

if we consider the variety of accidents to which the hu- 
inan frame is subject, we shall find none in which the well 
being of the patient depends more on the knowledge of the 
surgeon to whose care he commits himself. Ignorance is 
here particularly blameable; the practitioner can have no ex- 
cuse for that carelessness which makes a cripple of his pa- 
tient for life, when if he bad but employed his time in ac- 
quiring the first rudiments of his profession in the dissecting 
room, his patient might have obtained that recovery which he 
had a right to expect, when he committed himselt to his care, 
instead of being made ‘‘ a living moiiorial of the surgeon's 
ignorance or inattention ;” the natural consequence of which 
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is, the loss of professional character, and a strong instance 
of this is given by the author. 


** ¢What is the matter with me?’ said a patient who came to 
my house, placing himself before me, and directing my attention 
to his shoulder. ‘Why, Sir, yourarm is dislocated’—‘ Do you say 
so? Mr. told me it was not out.” * How long has it been dis- 
located ??—-‘ Many weeks,’ he replied. ‘Oh then you had bet- 
ter not have any attempt at reduction made.’ He said, ‘ Well, I 
will take care that Mr. has no more bones to set, for | will 
expose his ignorance in that part of the country in which I live.’— 
He was a man of malevolent disposition, and did as he had pro- 
mised, to the great injury of the surgeon, who was also frequently 
reminded of his want of skill, by meeting his former patient in his 
rounds ; and what was worse, by hearing frequently repeated, the 
following observation, ‘ Mr. is a good apothecary, but he 
knows nothing of surgery.’ 











The author strongly insists upon a thorough acquaintance 
with the structure and formation of joints: a subject too often 
' neglected entirely in a course of anatomical dissections, and 
a knowledge of which can never be too strongly recommet- 
ded by the directors of an anatomical school. 

The work begins with an account of the general symptoms 
of dislocation ; and three nodes of treatment, preparatory to 
the attempts at reduction, are recommended for the purpose 
of facilitating the desired object. These are—bleeding, the 
warm bath, and the exhibition of nauseating doses of tarta- 
rized antimony. Ofthese Sir A. Cooper considers “ bleed- 
ing the most powerful, and that the effect may be produced 
as “quickly as possible, the blood should be drawn from a large 
orifice, and the patient kept in the erect position, for by this 
mode of depletion, syncope is produced before so large a 
quantity of blood as might 1 injure the patient is lost; however, 
the activity of this practice must be regulated by the consti- 
tution of the person. 

When the Warm Bath is used it should be employed to 
produce fainting as quickly as possible. The Tartarized 
Antimony he recommends 
“merely to keep up the state of syncope produced by the two 
preceding means which its nauseating effects will most readily do, 
and so powerfully overcome the tone of the muscles, that dislo- 
cations may be reduced with much less effort, and at a much more 
distant period from the accident than can be effected in any other 
way. 

The length of time after the accident, at which dislocations 
may be oc cusionally reduced, is a very interesting subject; 
and the eases related by Mr. Nott, Mr. Thomas and Mr. 
Norwood, in which the dislocated bone was replaced after an 
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interval of eight, six, and four weeks, are extremely valu- 
able, and show what may be effected by professional know- 
ledge and perseverance. 

Another very remarkable circumstance, and strongly illus- 
trative of the powers of nature, is the formation of a new 
socket in cases of dislocation of long standing. 


“The pressure of the head of the bone,”’ says Sir A. Cooper, 
* as from pressure in other cases, produces absorption of the peri- 
osteum, and of the articular cartilaginous surface of the bone, 
and a smooth hollow surface is formed; the ball becomes altered 
in its shape to adapt it to its new surface, but whilst this absorption 
proceeds upon the part upon which the head of the bone rests, an 
orifice deposit takes place around it from the periosteum, which is 
there irritated but not absorbed, ‘This bony matter is deposited 
between the periosteum and the original bone, by which a deep 
cup ts formed to receive the head of the bone.” 


This description is accompanied by some excellent and 
accurate engravings from drawings of preparations in the 
Museum of St. Thomas’s Hospital; which, as a private col- 
lection of morbid anatomy is unrivalled, if we perhaps except 
Dr. Hunter's Museum, left by his willto the University of 
Glasgow ; where, according to all accounts, it is fast has- 
tening to the tomb of all the Capulets, from the negli- 
gence or parsimony of its curators, who seem to put but lit- 
tle value upon the treasure with which they are entrusted : 
forming a striking contrast to the care with which his bro- 
ther’s (Mr. John Hunter’s) Museum is kept by the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London. 

After having given a general account of dislocations, Sir 
Astley proceeds to describe particular dislocations, beginning 
with those of the hip-joint, of which he states he has seen 
four kinds. 

‘“‘ First, upwards, or upon the dorsum of the ilium, Secondly, 
downwards, or into the foramen ovale. Thirdly, backwards and 
upwards, or into the ischratic notch. And fourthly, forwards and 
upwards, or upon the body of the pubes,” 


Of these the various signs and diagnoses with the mode of 
reduction applicable to each, are described and illustrated by 
various Cases. 

Fractures of the os innominatum of the upper part of the 
thigh bone, and of the neck of the thigh bone are next treated 
of. With regard to fractures of the neck of the thigh bone, 
they must not he passed ever without notice, as they area 
distinguishing character of the opinions of most received 
modern practice. 
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There can hardly be mentioned any subject in surgery con- 
cerning which there has been gre ater difference of opinion, 
than that of fractures of the neck of the thigh bone. The 
disputes about the union of this fracture, when within the 
capsular ligament, have not been confined to this country: 
the continental surgeons vary as much from one another in 
their notions of this accident as our own countrymen do. 
‘Lhe accident is not unfrequently mistaken for the dislocation 
upwards, but with common attention it seems to us almost im- 
possible to confound them; in all the cases which we have seen 
the thigh can be completely bent upon the abdomen, which 
cannot "be done in dislocation; the toe is almost invariably 
turned outwards. Sir. A. Cooper says, that he has seen but 
one case In which it was inverted, which eccurred in a pa- 
tient of Mr, Langstafle’s ; the leg is ‘an inch or two shorter’ 
than the uninjured limb, but by gentle extension may be 
brought down to the same length; as soun, however, as the 
extension of it is left off, the limb gradually recovers the de- 
formity produced by the accident. We have already men- 
tioned that the union of this fracture, when within the capsu- 
lar ligament, has been a matter of great dispute. A remark- 
able instance of this fracture not uniting is given by Mr. 
Cross, in the account of his visit to the “French Hospitals 
about seven years ago; he denied that any union could take 
place, which was as “strongly contradicted by M. Roux, who 
boastingly told him, that there was a case of fractured neck 
of the thigh bone united ina man who had died some time 
after the accident had occurred, and that Mr. C. might exa- 
mine the joint if he pleased ; he did so, and to the annoyance 
of his antagonist ; on cutting open the capsular ligament in 
the presence of several medical men, there was found frac- 
ture within the capsular ligament, but no attempt at union. 
We are particular in noticing this subject, because we are 
inclined to believe that opinions as to the existence of this 
fracture are too often given without sufficient attention to 
the symptoms. And we are led to this conclusion, by having 
some years ago heard a lecturer of great eminence express 
himself very vaguely on this subject; but we are satisfied 
that Sir Astley Cooper's statements, with regard to the fact, 
must convince every unprejudiced mind, supported as they 
are by the undeniable proofs of dissection and experiment: 
the only legitimate data on which pathological as well as 
physivlogic al inferences can be drawn. ‘The following are 
the reasons which he assigns for the absence of ossific union: 

“ The first reason which I should state is the want of the proper 
apposition of the bones, for if the broken extremities in any part 



















of the body be kept asunder, ossific union is prevented. ‘The se- 
cond reason is, the secretion of a quantity of fluid into the joint, 
from the increased determination of blood to the capsular ligament 
and synovial membrane: a superabundance of serous synovia, (that 
is, synovia much less mucilaginous than usual) distends the liga. 
ment, and thus entirely prevents the contact of the bones, by 
pushing the upper end of the body of the thigh bone from the 
acetabulum. But the third and principal reason which may be 
assigned for the want of union of this fracture, is, the absence of 
ossific action in the head of the thigh bone when separated from 
its cervex, its life being then solely supported by the ligamentum 
teres, which has only a few vessels, ramifying from it to the head 
of the bone.” 


We regret that our limits will not allow us to enter more 
at large into this interesting question, but we must hasten to 
other points adverted to in this useful volume, referring the 
reader, for more minute information, to the work itself. 

There is a highly valuable paper on the accidents to which 
the knee joint is liable, but we are compelled merely to men- 
tion it, and pass on to ‘* Dislocations of the ancle joint,” which 
may perhaps be considered practically, as one of the most valu- 
able parts of the paper, if it may be allowed to prefer one sub- 
ject to another in thisadmirable work. We pass over the simple 
dislocations of this joint, to consider those which are compound; 
a subject involving a question of great practical importance, 
and which has been matter of dispute among surgeons for some 
years past. It was formerly the practice to amputate indiscri- 
minately in all cases of compound fracture of the ancle joint, 
a practice, we sincerely hope, now completely done away with, 
and much less to the interest of the surgeon, as well as less 
creditable to his abilities, than the present plan of treatment, 
We may, therefore, to the question, Is amputation generally 
necessary in compound dislocations of the ancle? reply, 
with Sir A. Cooper, ‘* Certainly not.” ‘Two modes of treat- 
ment have been recommended ; that, of reducing the dislo- 
cation without meddling with the tibia, unless there be commi- 
nated fracture ; and that, of sawing off the end of the tibia, 
Sir A. C. says, that it is not his intention to advocate ei- 
ther to the exclusion of the other; it is very evident, however, 
tlat-he prefers the latter mode; and amongst the reasons he 
gives for adopting that practice, we think the strongest are 
that, ‘* the local irritation is much diminished” —that, “ when 
suppuration does recur, it is rendered much less ;” and con- 
sequently, that ‘‘ the constitutional irritation is very much 
lessened ;—and that ‘“ he has known no case of death where 
the extremities of the bones have been sawn off,” though 
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such have occurred under the opposite treatment. A vast 
number of cases are given, to illustrate this interes‘ing ques- 
tion ; for an account of which, reference must be made to the 
work. 

The very rare accident of dislocation of the astragalus, is 
also treated of ; and, among others, two very valuable cases 
are related ; one of a simple dislocation, which occurred in 
Sir Astley’s own practice ; in this case, the astragalus could 
not be replaced, but he would not amputate, thinkimg “ that 
perhaps the skin might give way, and the bone become ex- 
posed ; “which it did about the seventh week, and at the end of 
tifteen weeks after the accident, was removed “ with forceps ; 
dividing only some slight ligamentous adhesions; and the 
patient rec overed the use of his limb.” ‘The other case, 
given by Mr. Green, one of the surgeons of St. 'Thomas’s Hos- 

ital, was a case of compound dislocation of the same bone, 
which he removed immediately ; and at about the fourteenth 
week, the man was enabled to walk a little with crutches; he 
is now following his occupation as a bricklayer, and walks 
well, with bat little halting. It is a very remarkable circum- 
stance, that in the generality of cases of recovery after dislo- 
cations, connected with the ancle joint, there is considerable 
motion, and the patient walks tolerably well. 

Dislocations of the tarsal bones, lower jaw, clavicle, 
shoulder joint, and the other joints of the arm, are succes- 
sively treated of ; so also those of the ribs ; but for an account 
of this, we must refer to the work. 

We shall say a few words on the last subject in the book ; 
and would, perhaps, say more, but that we fear our readers 
will think we have occupied too much time already; our 
excuse however must be the importance of the subject, 
and the high character of the author, which we trust will en- 
sure ourpardon. We allude to 

‘* Fractures of the bodies of the vertebra with displace- 
ment.” ‘These accidents are not uncommon; and, tiil of late 
years, the unhappy sufferer has been allowed to linger on a 
wretched existence for a month or two, or even so long as 
twelve months, without any attempt being made for his 
relief. Humanity, however, at last found a friend in Mr. 
Henry Cline, junior, surgeon to St. Thomas’s Hospital, whose 
loss will be long deeply regretted both by his private friends 
and tle professional world. With a head to plan, and a hand 
to execute, he boldly determined to attempt an operation, at 
which some laughed, and by others was considered as cruel 
and useless. He did not conceive there could be any reason 

why the spinal cord should differ from the cerebral mass, not 
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why, if compression of bone might be removed in the one case, 
it might not be in the other. Fortunately a case occurred in the 
year L514, in which there was fracture of the dorsal vertebrae, 
with displacement ; he cut down on the spine, and removed 
the compressing vertebral arch; the patient however died on 
the third day after the operation; but it turned out on exami- 
nation, after death, that, the spinal cord was very much lace- 
rated, which of course prevented all possibility of recovery. 
The case, however, proved the practicability of the operation; 
and what was more, that it might be done with but little pain 
to the patient. It is much to be regretted that no account of 
his opinions on this subject has been printed; he gave his 
notions (about the accident, and the proper treatment) to his 
class, in the lecture room of the hospital a few days alter the 
patient’s death ; and there can be no doubt that some notes 
were taken of so interesting a subject, which excited much 
and deserved attention at the time. 

The operation was again performed in the course of the last 
summer by Mr. ‘Tyrrell, at St. ‘Thomas's Hospital, in a very 
skillul manner: the patient lived thirteen days after the 
operation, and was then unfortunately cut off by peritoneal 
inflammation. We trust that this operation will be again re- 
peated as there can be no doubt of its ultimate success, and 
if but one person's life, in a thousand, be saved, surely the 
trial ought to be made. 

The work is illustrated with many very excellent engrav- 
ings ; the subjects of the greater part of which are in the Mu- 
seum of St. Thomas's Hospital, and do much credit to the 
draughtsman and engraver. 

Here then we must take our leave of Sir Astley Cooper, 
who is fully entitled not only to the thanks of his medical bre- 
thren, but to those of the world at large. Of his opinions, but 
few have yet appeared in print; his great work on Hernia, 
must however be well known. We trust he will again appear 
as an author, and rescue the character of surgeons from the 
reproach which has been cast on them by so many profes- 
sional adventurers, whose only object has been to thrust them- 
selves into public notice, without any other pretension than 
that of having written a book ;—perhaps in itself one of the 
most equivocal proofs of real ability, (as experience daily 
shews), of any that could be mentioned. 
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Art. IV. Don Carlos, or Persecution, a Tragedy in 
| Five Acts. By Lord John Russell. Fourth Edition. 


A FRENCHMAN under the old regime constructed a play, 
whether tragedy or comedy is not known, upon the story 
of the unfortunate son of Philip the second; but, impelled 
by that delicate consideration for the feelings of foreigners, 
which is characteristic of his nation, he made application to 
the Spanish Ambassador, residing in Paris, for permission 
to represent the aforesaid play upon the boards of the Thea- 
tre Francais. It was observed to the Ambassador that the 
poet expected great fame and profit from his work: ‘‘ Que 
ne prend-il un autre sujet!” replied M. d’Aranda. ‘‘ Take 
notice, Monsieur the Ambassador,” said the friends of the 
poet, that the piece is finished, ‘‘ that the author hath devoted 
three years of his life to its accomplishment : >” “ Mais, mon 
Dieu,” persisted M. d’Aranda, ‘‘ n’y a-t-il donc que cet évé- 
nement dans ‘histoire? Qu’il en choisisse un autre!” Ja- 
mais, adds Madame de Stael, who tells the anecdote, on ne 
put le faire sortir de cet ingenieux raisonnement, qu’appuyoit 
une volonté forte ! 
if by blighting the harvest of the poor playwright’s hopes, 
M. d’Aranda could have effaced at the same time the record 
of the subject of his play, no person, except the poet him- 
self, could have regretted that oblivion of a dark stain upon 
human nature, had been purchased for the nominal consi- 
deration of oblivion of a French tragedy; but, whether the 
Ambassador had a right to deprive a pains-taking citizen of 
reputation and bread, without being able thereby to render 
afoul blot upon the annals of his country a whit purer or 
sweeter than before, is a question which obviously belongs 
to the jurisdiction of the corps diplomatique, and to the col- 
lective discretion of that society we respectfully submit it. 
‘The conduct of Philip the second, of Spain, towards his 
son Carlos, is a notable instance of the possible fruits and 
consequences of unlimited power in the hands of man. It 
marks the depth to which despotic wickedness has descended, 
and proves that the heart is capable of combinations of prin- 
ciple and habit, ander the spell of which it can forget the 
lirst feelings of its own nature, and outrage duties and aftec- 
tious the most imperious and the most sacred. Philip was 
known to be a tyrant and a persecutor ; he had waged a war 
of extermination against the men, women, and children of a 
nation, whose only fault it was, that they would not worship 
God ina way whicli they believed to be idolatrous ; he had 
neglected, and even insulted a wife, he had usurped upon, 
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and rebelled against, the latter days of a great and an in- 
dulgent father. ‘l'o complete the integrity of his character 


nothing seemed wanting, but, that he should murder his 
child ; 





hoc defuit unum — 


and this deficiency he filled up in a manner, and by means, 
which have rendered his name at once notorious and detest- 
able to the last moment of time. 

The simple story, as it is told by historians, is striking 
and pathetic; but, when associated on the one hand with the 
long and dreadful struggles of a whole people wrestling 
against oppression, and on the other with a secret and un- 
lawful, yet scarcely criminal love, it becomes altogether 
grand and affecting in the highest degree ; and, forms one of 
the finest subjects for tragedy, which is to be met with in the 
records of modern history. No requisite to perfection seems 
tu be wanting ; the plot is simple, and the action unembar- 
rassed ; the contrasts strong, and the interests ranged in 
fearful opposition; the victim himself just so far guilty as to 
temper, and render bearable the horror arising at his fate ; 
and over all, and beyond all, is seen or rather felt in the dis- 
tance, a black and terrific power, which, like the inexorable 
destiny of the Agamemnon or the C&dipus, impels, directs 
and controls, yet rests always silent and motionless itsell. 
In addition to this, it is a real transaction, not so recent that 
the memory is disgusted with fiction, even in a single circum- 
stance, nor so remote from our own habits and feelings, that 
the whole is regarded as a mere legendary fable, buat ancient 
enough not to shock the judgment with misrepresentation of 
facts, and so well authenticated as to throw a depth and a 
substance into our emotions, which makes them at once in an 
unusual degree poignant, dignified, and instructive. 

A subject so pregnant and capable as this of Don Carlos, 
could hardly fail to attract the notice, and exercise the pow- 
ers of scholars and poets. Neglecting, however, as without 
doubt their demerits deserved, the French tragedies which 
Madame de Stael mentions, and not stopping to enquire 
whether they perished under the frowns of Ambassadors or 
Muses, we naturally direct our attention to the rival perfor- 
mances of two celebrated men of the latter half of the last 
century, whose names are an honour to their own, aud 
would be an honour to any nationin the world. Germany 
and Italy have good reason to be proud of their Schiller and 
Alfieri; they each of them formed an era in the literature of 
their respective couutries, and each of them opened cut au 
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almost untrodden path to the genius of their contemporaries 
and posterity. In the hands of the one, the German lan- 
guage assumed a softness anda flexibility, to which, it was 
forthe most part a stranger before ; and, a drama was pro- 
duced, irregular indeed and too diffuse, but deep, original 
and moving, bold in its tone, and curious in its views of na- 
ture, and impregnated throughout with animation and vi- 
gour. Under the direction of Alfieri, the Italian language 
was stripped of its meretricious decorations, and the effemi- 
nate languor of the opera succeeded by the stern and simple 
severity of the ancient tragedy. In Schiller, perhaps, no- 
thing 1s finished; the noblest designs are imperfectly, and 
sometimes extravagantly executed ; there is a predigality of 
the great and the beautiful in the parts, and scarcely any 
thing entirely great and beautiful in the whole. From the 
head of Alfieri tragedy sprang, Minerva-like, into full life, 
weaponed and arrayed, austere, and not unfrequently harsh 
in its tone, regardless of ornament and impatient of intrigue, 
but grand and imperious in its conception, and majestic in 
its utter simplicity. In developing the minute processes of 
the passions, in exciting terror and anxiety, in dialogue and 
eloquence, in tenderness and luxuriance, the German is su- 

erior ; in concentrating the workings of the mind, in so- 
femnit and consistency, in purity and skill, the Italian bears 
the alia, They were both lovers of antiquity, and ardent 
apostles of liberty ; yet, one was naturally led to contemplate 
these ideas through the misty, yet magnifying veil of legen- 
dary and metaphysical reveries; whilst the other, as, na- 
turally attached himself to the prominent outline of things, 
and, like a statuary, delighted in moulding the outward man, 
and leaving the symmetry of the work to speak its history to 
intelligent beholders. Alfieri is the Bévhivles of classical 
rule, and Schiller the Shakspeare of indefinite and dateless 
romance. 

Lord John Russell takes no notice of either of these two 
poets, but he has entered the lists with them, and added the 
éclat of a celebrated name to dignify the pretensions of Eng- 
land in her competition with Scans and Italy. In the 
preface is contained an apology for certain departures from 
the order of events as related in history, but in our judgment 
there was no necessity for this; Schiller and Alfieri have 
taken, in some respects, even greater liberties than Lord 
John Russell. A play isa play, and not a history; it may 
gain or lose interest, 1t may become a valuable document or 
not, by a stricter or looser adherence to real events ; but, es- 
sentially, the play as a play is neither the better or worse on 

5 
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that account. Macbeth would not be improved by the ex- 
penction of the witches, nor Henry [V. and Henry V. by 
the absence of Falstaff and Fluellen. The only question to 
be considered is the propriety of the alterations ; if effect is 
produced and anachronisms not committed, the poet need 
make no excuse for the freedom with which he has neglected, 
or exaggerated history for the purposes of imagination. 

The play opens with a long dialogue between Valdez and 
Lucero, the former the chief, and the latter an ordinary mem- 
ber of the inquisition. ‘This scene is written with the inten- 
tion of letting the audience or the reader know the whole 
state of affairs at the commencement of the plot. It is not 
very clear how Valdez is enabled to speak so copiously and 
minutely of the exact condition of the Prince’s mind, for al- 
lowing that Cordoba and other traitorous friends had commu- 
nicated to the inquisition the other projeets of Carlos, yet 
his passion for the queen, which he endeavoured to conceal 
from himself, and which he certainly did not hint, even to 
Cordoba, till after this first scene, could never have been so 
familiar to the grand inquisitor, as it is here represented to 
be. If, as he himself says :— 

“‘ King Philip’s son 
Almost unconscivus to himself, loves her 
He should not, the fair Queen of Spain,’’ 


how was he or any one else to understand with critical ac- 
curacy the amount and nature of the Prince’s love? Lucero, 
to whom Valdez communicates every thing known, or to be 
known respecting Carlos, his suspected heresy, his secret 
negociations with the Flemish deputies, his intended flight 
from Spain, &c. asks the honest inquisitor general,— 


“* Think you the Prince is deeply struck with passion 
For his fair step-mother ? 
** VALDEZ, 
‘¢ In good truth, no. 
The Prince is in that melancholy mood, 
The offspring of a young and teeming fancy, 
That boys call love ; but no more like to love, 
Than the weak lightning of a summer night, 
That plays upon the horizon’s edge, is like 
To that which issues from the loaded cloud, 
And rives the oak asunder. 


Carlos appears throughout this opening scene ready dres- 
sed for slaughter; every thing is known, every thing, as it 
should seem, can be proved against him at a moment’s notice, 
and the whole labour of the rest of the drama consists in lit- 
tle more than in persuading Philip to consent to his destrac- 
tion. We can perceive nothing dignified, nothing charac- 
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teristic of his singular and terrible office in Valdez ; indeed, 
so far from demeaning himself as became the head and spring 
of that dark and silent tribunal, he talks with a levity and an 
indiscretion which would have rendered him unfit for a first- 
rate police officer. ‘To explain more clearly the notion we 
entertain of the imbecile conception of this character, we 
shall take the liberty to introduce the whole of the single 
scene in which the grand inquisitor appears in Schiller’s Don 
Carlos. 

The contrast is striking. The king has sent for him to 
satisfy the remorse of his conscience consequent upon the 
murder of the Marquis de Posa, an enthusiastic reformer, 
and also to get his further scruples resolved concerning his 
duty towards his son. The grand inquisitor is ninety years 
old, and blind. We quote under the sensible disadvantage 
of Benjamin Thompson's Translation. 


** INQUISITOR, 
‘* Am I in the presence of the King ? 


** KING, 
‘¢ You are. 
*¢ INQUISITOR. 
“‘T never expected to be again sent for. 


** KING, 
‘‘T renew a scene of former times. Philip the Infant applies to 
his tutor for instruction. 
** INQUISITOR. 
«« My pupil Charles, your most illustrious father, never was in 
want of instruction. 
** KING. 
“So much the happier was he. I have requested your atten- 
dance, because I must beg your aid. 


** INQUISITOR, 
** My aid, or that of the church ? 


** KING, 
‘¢ Your mind, and the arm of the church. 
committed murder, and my peace of mind —— 


“* INQUISITOR, 
‘*Why did you commit murder ? 


** KING. 
“A deception unexampled 


© INQUISITOR. 





Cardinal, I have 





“1 know it. 
“* KING. 
“ Know it! Through whom? 
** INQUISITOR. 
‘* For whole years I have known what you have learnt since 
sunset. s 
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* KING. 
“ You were acquainted with this man’s designs ? 


* INQUISITOR. 
‘Every action of his life is recorded in the sacred register of 
our office. 
** KING. 
** And yet he was at liberty ? 


7 ‘€ INQUISITOR. 
“ The chain by which he was held was long, but indissoluble. 


© KING. 
“ But he was some time out of my dominions. 


*€ INQUISITOR, 
“‘ Wherever he was, I was also. 


“ KING. 

“Tt was known in whose hands I was, yet I received no warn- 
ing. 

** INQUISITOR. 

“ Withdraw that observation. Why did you confide in this 
man before you had made enquiries concerning him ? You knew he 
was a heretic, and neglected to deliver him into our hands. Are 
we treated thus? If majesty so far degrades itself, as to form con- 
nections with our determined foes, what must become of us ? Why 
must three hundred thousand souls be sacrificed, if one of the same 
sentiments is chosen to be favourite and prime minister ? 


** KING. 

“ He is also sacrificed. 

** INQUISITOR. 

“No, he is murdered—basely, infamously murdered. The 
blood which ought to have flowed for the glory of our church was 
shed by an assassin. He war ours, and by what were you justified 
in seizing our property ? He was appointed to die by our hands, 
Heaven had fixed upon him to be a terrible example. Long has it 
been my determination to have shown him as a public spectacle 
upon the wheel, but you have defeated my project. You have 
robbed the holy order, and stained your own hands with blood. 

** KING, 
“ T was hurried away by passion. Forgive me. 


INQUISITOR. 

«Passion! Is that the answer of Philip the King, or Philip the 
Infant? Aw Talone grown old? Passion!—Let every conscience 
in your realms be free, if you are such a slave! 

** KING. 
“1 am still a novice in these things. Have patience with me, 
** INQUISITOR. 

“No. I am dissatisfied with you. You have disgraced your 
reign. Where was that Philip, whose soul was firm and unalter- 
able? Ijad he forgotten all his past actions, when the hand of a 
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heretic was offered and accepted ? Was poison no longer poison ? 
Was the barrier between good and evil, between truth and false- 
hood, broken down? What is firmness, what is resolution, what 
is consistency, if in a single moment the maxims founded in the 
experience of sixty years can vanish from the mind? 

** KING. 

“ T looked at his countenance. Pardon my remark, but man 
has one avenue less when he approaches you, for you have lost 
your sight. 

“ INQUISITOR. 

** But of what use could this man be ? What could he say which 
ou did not already know? Are you so little acquainted with the 
anguage of innovation and enthusiasm ?—If your conviction can 

be conquered by words, with what effrontery dare you sign the 
sentence of a hundred thousand souls, who are doomed to die for 
nothing worse ? 

** KING. 

“ T wanted to finda man. This Domingo, whom you recom- 
mended to me— 

** TX QUISITOR. 

«A man! Men are to you but cyphers. Must I again instruct 
my hoary headed pupil in the elements of government? An earthly 
god should learn to feel no wants, but such as can be gratified, If 
you wish others to sympathize with you, is it not evident that you 
acknowledge others to be your equals—and by what right, I would 
know, do yeu claim authority ever your equals !’ 

** KING. 

‘e I am a weak man. I feel it. You require of the crea- 

ture, what can only be done by the Creator. 





** INQUISITOR. 

“No. Me you will not impose upon. You are discovered. 
You wanted to escape us. The bandage of our holy order was 
oppressive. You wanted to be independent, but we are revenged. 
Be thankful that the church is satisfied with chastising you as a 
parent. The choice which you were blindly allowed to make was 
your punishment. You have gained instruction by the issue, and 
now we again receive you. Had you not sent for me to-day, by 
the Almighty, I would have sent for you to-morrow ! 

** KING, 

*¢ Moderate your warmth, priest. I shall not tamely submit to 
such language. 

** INQUISITOR. 

** Why have you cited the ghost of Samuel to appear? I have 
reared two kings for Spain, and hoped my labour was at an end. 
To have lived in vain is a painful sensation at ninety years of age. 
I crave your pardon—and now, why did you send for me? My 
time is precious, and I do not wish to repeat my visit. 

** KING. 

** Once more let me employ you—and only once, Peace is re- 

solved between us, and the past is forgotten. We are friends, 
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*€ INQUISITOR. 
“ If Philip be submissive. 


** KING. 
** My son is guilty of high treason. 


** INQUISITOR. | 
“ What mean you to do? 


“* KING, 
‘“* Every thing or nothing. | 
INQUISITOR. 
“¢ What mean you by every thing.” 
“ KING. 
“ He must escape from Spain—or die! 
** INQUISITOR. 
so Proceed. 
** KING, 
“ Can you mention any thing which will diminish the horror of 
decreeing a son’s death ? 


“* INQUISITOR. 
“ To satisfy eternal justice the Son of God died on the cross. 


“* KING. 
“ You will propagate this opinion throughout Europe. 


“ INQUISITOR. 
* Throughout Christendom. 


“ KING. 
‘* Nature revolts at the idea. Can you silence her too? 


** INQUISITOR. 
« Faith listens not to nature.” 


© KING. 
‘“* To you I transfer my office. May I be entirely neutral ? 
*€ INQUISITOR. 
** Deliver him to me. 
‘© KING, 


‘“* He is my only son. For whom have I obtained and preserved 
my extensive realms? 


‘© INQUISITOR. 
«“ For destruction rather than freedom. 


“ KING. 
“ We are of the same opinion, Come. 
“ INQUISITOR. 
“ Whither? 


* KING. 
“ To receive the victim from my hand.” 
Act V. (Exeunt. 


In the second scene, Philip, instigated by an anonymous 
letter, holds a long conversation with Donna Leonora Cor- 
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doba, a tool in the hands of the Inquisitor, and questions 
her with great minuteness as to any appearances.of unlawful 
attachment between Carlos and the Queen... It does not ap- 
pear that Philip had previously entertained any suspicions of 
the sort, and certainly the answers of Leonora are as com- 
pletely exculpatory of the Queen as any reasonable man 
could wish; but the King gets jealous by force of talking 
about it, and after opening his mind as fully'as he well could 
in a well-directed examination, he dismisses the lady in wait- 
ing with injunctions to spy and tell every thing, and solilo- 
quizes thus: 


“* Uneasy, galling, painful, racking doubt ! 
I think I can perceive a something vague 
And unsubstantial fasten on my fame, 
That like a damp and pestilential mist ‘ 
Dims the bright surface of my stainless honour— 
This Leonora too—that she should see, 
That she should know the King is jealous—no, 
Not jealous, but disturbed for Spain :” 


The Inquisitor enters, and blows the sparks into a devour- 
ing flame by declaring a report that the consummation. of a 


long list of treasons, projected by Carlos, was the wedding | 
of the Queen. Fortunately for the. good Inquisitor, the . 


Queen comes in upon the exit of the King, and is persuaded 
to follow and sue Philip for his son, whom she understands 
to be at that time under his father’s displeasure. 

In the second act Carlos is visited in his confinement. by 
his treacherous friend Cordoba, who endeavours to worm 
out of him every thing he can respecting the passion for the 
Queen, which, as we have remarked before, seems known, 
in all its particulars, to every one in the play, before it is so 
to the lover himseif. The following passage is nearly the 
best in the whole work. 


' “© CORDOBA. 
“* Nay, give your feelings vent. 


** CARLOS, 
** Oh, agony! 

If thou couldst feel the pangs that rack my heart, 
The inward struggles_and the vain resolves, 
The contests oft renewed, that seem to give 
A victory to virtue, but exhaust 
My feeble being, then the demon comes, 
And seizes on my weakness unopposed.— 
Again a wild and horrible remorse 
Provokes me to fresh effort, and again 
I combat, conquer, tremble, suffer, sink. 
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‘Oh! had the idol of my heart been scornful, 
Rejected all my prayers, spurned at my love, 
And met my adoration with contempt, * 
{ could have borne it ; then, indeed, methinks, 
The simple recollection of her form, 

The faintest image of a smile gone by, 

The feeling of a moment fled away, 

And fled for ever, were to me a feast 

That India could not buy—my life—my all.— 
But viewing her perfections with my eyes, 

To be obliged to chase her from my thought— 
To view myself with loathing—the rank soil 

In which a poison grows !—no—1’ll no more— 
The very speaking it is horrible.” 


A scene of great length between Philip and the Prince 
ensues, in which the subject of the Queen seems forgotten, 
and Carlos is tempted to make some disclosure of his politi- 
cal designs by a feigned offer of resignation of the crown. 
This, however, is deprecated by Carlos, and Philip seems 
almost in a good humoar with him, when from an excess of 
sincerity the Prince makes a laboured, and in some respects 
affecting confession of the doubts which assail him upon the 
propriety of the Autos de Fe, and the Christian charity 
displayed by the holy office. This at once destroys the pre- 
vious good impression made upon the King’s mind, and he 
breaks off the conference by bidding his son expect no 
indulgence from him. After this the Queen makes her ap- 
plication for Carlos, but is dismissed in a very summary 
manner, leaving Philip greatly agitated and disposed to con- 
clude the act with a soliloquy. at the heretical dislike of 
Autos de Fe, shown by Carlos, should annoy Philip, is in- 
telligible, and of the certainty of that Philip could himself 
judge; but how so staid and passionless a man could from 
any thing that passes previously in Lord John Rassell’s play, 
have any motive for complaining that, 


“ his very Queen 
Transfers her pledged affections to his boy, 
And comes herself unconsciously to tell 
The maddening tale to him.” 
is beyond our conception. Surely when the supposed lover 
is ‘* almost unconscious,” and the lady gbsolately “* uncon- 
scious,” of their love, even a Spanish husband might have 
rested in peace. ? : 
The third act is almost entirely taken "p with the exami- 
nation of Carlos before the meal t is the best, and 
r | 
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indeed the only one that contains any thing dramatic in it 
throughout the play. Carlos demands to know who are his 
accusers ;— 





“ CARLOS. 
“ Appear, 
Wolves ; 
** LUCERO. 
«* Donna Leonora Cordoba, come into court. 
(She appears from the side.) 
* CARLOS, 


. *¢ Poor fallen instrument 
Of bad designs ; oh, could thy husband see thee, 
How would he feel!” 


LUCERO. 
“‘ Don Luis Cordoba, 
Come into court. 
( He enters from the side.) 


“ CARLOS. 
‘** Luis! drop out my eyes! 
Sink from my eye-balls : ye have seen a sight 
That makes all future vision horrible ! 
This man I deemed a friend! oh, hollow world !”” 


** VALDEZ. 
“‘ There is another witness still, my prince: 
Lucero, speak, 
** LUCERO, 
“ Don Philip, King of Spain, 
Come into court. 
(He enters from the side.) 


* CARLOS, 
«« My father! 
(Sinks into a chair.) 


“ VALDEZ. 

« These, my prince, 
These are the witnesses, no airy phantoms, 
Created by our malice ; no base tools 
Of priestly persecution: witness, heaven, 
If we had ound that it were possible 
To shut our ears, that any way were left 
To disbelieve or slight the testimony 
That weighs upon your head ; with eager joy 
We had embraced such hope, and closed the abyss 
That yawns so fearfully: ’tis otherwise: 
Not ours the blame : -yet may our charity, 
Presuming still the best, cherish the hope 
You can explain these things : the hours you ask 
Shall be allowed for preparation; then 


“ 
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Our court.shall be assembled, ‘to’ hear at full 
Your highness’s prepared defence, and judge 

As truth, and the great cause of Christian Spain, 
Shall best direct us.. Guards, attend the Prince 
To his appointed cell. ) 


‘* CARLOS, (rising. 
“¢ Stand off ye slaves 

Of wicked masters! I ask no delay : 
I’ll go to trial now ; for my defence 
Is brief and hopeless: I avow it all! 
All that your witnesses have sworn, I swear, 
And leds my honour for its truth: think not 
That I will stoop or crouch beneath your feet, 
Unsay my words, and creep away dishonoured : 
What I have done I own, that I have spoken 
I speak again; yet I deny. my guilt. 
All that I did was innocent, 


* VALDEZ, 
‘* Beware 
How you proceed; the ground on which you tread 
Covers the embers of eternal fire. ' 


“© CARLOS, 
I reck not what ye say : I tell you plainly 
I pity heretics, and deem your acts 
Cruel and impious: By what right, 1 ask, 
Stand ye ’twixt God and man, restricting thus 
The uncontrolable and sacred conscience 
By your procrastian bed ? 


6 VALDEZ. 

** T grieve to find 
The heir of Spain so ignorant ; know then, 
We hold the scales for the etérnal church, 
Whose faith is truth; whose empire is the soul 
Of lost mankind: it is our sacred duty 
To save our brethren from the treach’rous lights 
That lead to hell who follows. 


** CARLOS. 

“ Every church 
Throughout the world may claim like obligation : 
Each is for truth ; the Turk, the Lutheran, 
The Calvinist, the Greek, the Indian Brahmin, 
Proclaims his dogma true: ean all beso? 
If each may persecute, shall not the world 
Be speckled with one truth, and many errors? 


** VALDBZ. 


‘¢ This smells of heresy ; Don Carlos then 


Doubts our religion true? 
Rr2 
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** CARLOS. 
. © Tdoubtit not: 
"Tis ye who, by the bloody means ye use, 
Betray your want of faith: shall not the God, 
Who sent his word with miracles and signs, 
To the benighted world, make it prevail 
Without these chains, this rack, these gloomy dungeons ? 


. “ VALDEZ. 
** Yet by such means tlie holy soil of Spain 
Is from the common stain of Europe free : 
And erring minds are from their wandering path 
Reclaimed by our laborious ministry. 


** CARLOS. 

“« *Tis false : the victims that ye sacrifice 
Are but incensed by your inhuman tortures ; 
Souls of immortal men acquire new strength, 
New temper, from the fire persecution ; 
And future ages shall avow the truth, 
That, in the warfare of contending creeds, 
The martyr’s blood waters the victor’s palin. 


*€ VALDEZ. 
‘** Yet many have renounced their new sprung faith. 


** CARLOS, 
‘¢ Believe them not ; their faith is nothing worth ; 
A forced conversion is a forced deceit ; 
We may. grow rich by arts that we detest ; 
We may be cured by medicines that we loathe ; 
But by a worship that the soul abhors 
We never can be saved; ’tis mockery all. 
Of timid men ye may make hypocrites, 
Of zealous men ye may make martyrs ; but 
Of none shall ye make Catholics; the faith 
Of an all-powerful benevolence 
Thrives not by blood, nor is it given to spread 
‘The charity of Christ by homicide. 
** VALDEZ, 
« Prince, you speak boldly ;—it befits your rank ; 
Yet know that we have full authority 
To punish unbelievers, and pluck out 
‘lhe tares that grow among the wheat. Beware! 


** CARLOS. 
«« Authority! from whom ?—is it from Heaven ? 
Has God then put his balance in your hands, 
Trusted his sword of justice to your arm, 
That thus ye would usurp his office? Christ 
Told him alone to judge who had not sinned. 
Have ye not wher! ?—but be it ye have not, 
Say, will you stake your souls you cannot err? 
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Or left He upon all the common sin 

That stains the heart, and yet for some annulled 
The common error that infirms the head ?. 

I am myself a member of your church ; 

I hold her doctrines, follow her commands; 
Yet dare 1 not condemn my fellow man, 

Who sees salvation on the same hill top, 

But treads another path to reach it, 


** VALDEZ. 

“ Prince, 
We listen with amaze ; with grief much more, | 
To hear from royal lips, from lips that once 
Swore to maintain the faith, such guileful words, 
Prompted by Satan to mislead proud youth, 
And goad the gallant spirit to rush on 
To death eternal. We are judges here, 
By warrant from the church ; the church heaven-born 
Still draws its inspiration from above. 


* CaRLOS, 

«Ts it will of Heaven you speak ? speak meroy ; 
Is it Christ’s will you do ? be charitable ; 
And are ye so? No! shame upon you all, 
Your hands are bloody ; to the God of peace 
You offer carnage ; this is not divine; 

It cannot be ; your title-deeds are forged ; 

A mortal usurpation. ‘Thus weak man 

Scans the horizon bounded by his right, 

And thinks he sees the world ; but the large eye 
Of heavenly mercy compasses the globe, 

And kens the savage Indian, distinct 

As the great King of Spain.” 


* ¢ #* #*© «* 


The deliberations of the Court are interrupted, and Philip’s 
resolutions shaken, by the sudden appearance of the Bishop 
of Osma, who pledges his life for the innocence of. Carlos, 
and abuses the Tnquisition itself in ye set terms, such as 
we much question whether the good Bishop would have dared 
touse, unless protected by amember of the House of Russell. 
Philip, moved by the supplications and insinuations of Osma, 
defers coming to any definitive conclusion of the case, and 
the Act terminates with even betting upon Carlos, if fair play’ 
be shown. 

In the fourth Act, Carlos, consistently enough with the im- 
becility of his real character, but not at all so with the vigour 
and discernment attributed to him in this play, forgives the 
traitor Cordoba, and actually believes the promises of this de- 
tected villain, and concerts a of escape that night by his . 
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means. The Queen also visits the Prince, and offers:pardon 
from the King, upon condition of a year's retirement into the 
provinces. Carlos. scouts this offer, and is ish towards 
the messenger ; she expostulates, and offers him a chance of 
escape under ber cloak, whilst she. remains in the prison. 
This generous offer softens him, but he bas scarcely refused 
it, when a whistle is heard from without ; upen which he 
climbs to the grated window at the top of his cell ; the: bars of 
course give way, and he escapes; whereupon in imitation of 
Jocasta, and with singular discretion, all the circumstances 
considered, without uttering a single syllable, exit the 
Queen} 

In the Gfth Act, Philip is us irresolute as ever. Valdez 
entors, and demands the King’s decision relative to his son’s 
fate. 1t seems that Philip bad been stationed, no one knows 
where, and had witnessed, no one knows how, the meeting of 
the Queen and Prince in the dungeon.. We can see 
nothing in that scene which could affect the King’s jea- 
lous tendencies. The offer uf escape has nothing to do with 
that, and surely if the Prince was to be pardoned upon the 
easy condition of a year’s retirement into Galicia, and the 
Queen was ordered to convey such offers of pardon by the ex- 
press direction of Philip himself, we are justified in saying 
with Swift, that all that passed 


** Between the Queen and Don Carlos. 
Might be proclaimed at Charing Cross.” 


Yet when Valdez, with a view of exeiting his dormant pas- 
sions again, asks the King how, upon witnessing the afore- 
said conference, his royal mind stood affected, Philip answers, 


‘“‘ Hark, Valdez! 
** T stood where you desired ; I watched the Queen; 
I saw she made my offer to my son; 
I saw that he rejected it ; I saw 
He pleaded for her mercy ; and I saw 
He kissed her hand = Incensed I left the place ;— 
Would I had never been !” 


This is as complete an instance of a moral non sequitur, as 
we ever met with. 

The King hears from the Inguisitor of a plot for raising 
men in Valencia, to aid Carlos in bis flight to Flanders, and 
seems determined to summary measures by the news ; when 
Lacero enters, and reports that the Prince has escaped from 
his prison. .Philip is astonished, and abruptly moves off, ‘to 
join in the pursuit of the fugitive. ‘There is a confusion here, 
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which. we cannot unravel. The King says, he saw. every 
thingthat took place at the interview between the Queen and 
Carles; consequently he must have heard Carlos relate to 
the Queen the plan that was concerted for his escape; it was 
not likely he should leave his post ‘till he had heard the con- 
clusion of the address with which the Prince accompanied the 
action of kissing the Queen’s hand,uor until the Queen had left 
the dungeon; but if he did remain, he must have seen Carlos 
escape; because the Queen does not leave the place''till 
Carlos has climbed up to the grated window, as aforesaid, 
and the bars have given way; argal, the conclusion is, that 
Philip was a willing accessary to the said escapade, but that 
he had entirely forgotten it in the multiplicity of state affairs, 
This is the most potent conclusion we can extract from the 
remises.. In the fifth or sixth edition, we recommend Lord 
Fobn Rassell to elucidate this seeming difficulty, which may 
be done by an alteration in the text itself, or by the easier 
process of an affidavit, stating that a certain jutting angle! of 
the wall prevented the king from seeing, and a temporary. ac- 
cess of cold from hearing, that, which otherwise any other 
mortal aid, therein more especially a jealous spying husband, 
would and must have both seen and heard. : ane 
The rest of the Play may be comprised in a few words; 
Carlos is led by Cordoba, like a pig by the nose, into an alley, 
where the night-guard and the officers of the Inquisition of 
course meet him. He is stopped and fights: Cordoba stabs 
him in the back, like Iago, and gets in return, what Jago 
does not, the sword of Carlosin his bosom. Philip enters ; 
forbids any attention to he paid to the wounds of his son, and 
Valdez settles the matter by poisoning most opportunely a 
cup of liquor, which Carlos has called for. An éclaircissement 
takes place between father and son; the King is satisfied 
with respect to the Queen, as any sensible man woald have 
been long before, and it all ends with an embrace, and so 
forth. Carlos dies. Then enters an Epistle, written from 
Rome, and disclosing the secret machinations. of the Grand 
Inquisitor; upon which Philip storms, and orders him to be 
arrested : Valdez is game, and bullies Philip, and Philip ends 
the Play solus. | 


‘«¢ May this sad story rest for ever secret ! 
Vain hope ! in one short day 1 have destroyed 
My peace of conscience and my hopes of fame.” 


We have only room left for a few remarks upon the general 
merits of this Tragedy. That Lord John Russell has not suc- 
ceeded so well as either Schiller or Alfieri, is perhaps not very 
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surprising. It is worthy of attention, that he should have 
written so well as he has done. Nothing sarcastic is meant 
here ; but the change from Parliamentary Reform and the 
Disfranchisement of Boroughs to Poetry and the Stage, is nei- 
ther easy nor natural. A tragedy is incomparably the most 
difficult work, which a poet can undertake.. He must brin 
genius at all events, and judgment, ri TF aw and flexibility, 
if possible. He must conceive his plot as a whole; not add 
scene to scene, and speech to speech, to make the plot. - He 
must individualize his characters ; not simply write different 
opinions under different names. He must treat his subject 
erent rer, the manner, if not in the degree,of Shakspeare; 
e must avoid common places in his thoughts ; he must look 
through the imagination. In short, he must be a poet; not in 
the invelations and elaborate ornaments of the text, but a poet 
in his feelings, in his temper, and in his mind. Lord Jobn 
Russell does not seem tobe a poet ; there is a dryness, a ste- 
rility and harshness about the action, which is fatal to his pre- 
tensions. Some manly and energetic writing in the declama- 
tory speeches there is; but the plot is weak, and indeed no 
plot; the characters tautologgus, and indeed no characters ; 


and the successive stages of the action inconsequential, and in- 
consistent with each other. : 





Art. V,. A Sermon Preached in the Cathedral Church 
of Cashel, on Thursday, 26th of September, 1822, at the 
rimary Visitation of the Most Reverend Richard, 
Archbishop of Cashel. By the Rev. John Jebb; D.D. 
Archdeacon of Emly. 8vo. 32 pp. Dublin. 1822. 


Eriscopan Charges, and Visitation Sermons, are among 
the most valuable publications which it falls within our pro- 
vince to notice: and the Sermon which we have now to 
introduce to our readers is not the least interesting of this 
class of publications from the estimable character of the 
deceased prelate, with which Dr. Jebb has made us ac- 
quainted. We are not ignorant that there are many who 
consider the prelates of the Anglican Church as so many 
feudal chieftains who, in solitary state, immure themselves in 
their baronial mansions during their absence from their ne- 
cessary attendance on Parliament. We apprehend, however, 
that if their months of retirement were scrupulously exa- 
mined, it would be found that they are sedulously employed 
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in the discharge of those im functions incident ‘to 
their station, in a manner but little inferior to that in which 
the eminent prelate was occupied, to whose memory the Dis- 
course now under consideration is inscribed, we mean the 
late Honourable and Most Reverend Charles Brodrick, D.D. 
Archbishop of Cashel. yin 
The Text is 1 Tim. iv. 15. ‘“ Meditate upon these things ; 
give thyself wholly to them; that thy profiting may appear 
unto all.” Having elucidated this passage from the context, 
the reverend preacher observes, that from it clergymen may 
learn the sum of their duties, as Christian men and ds.Chris- 
tian ministers. They are to meditate on all the moral and 
spiritual excellencies of the Christian character; they.are to 
give themselves exclusively to the proper studies and_pur- 
suits of the Christian character: and they are to meditate on 
the one, and give themselves to the other, that their-pro- 
gress may be clear in every part of their most holy calling. 
‘The first topic to which the preacher ealls the attention of 
his hearers, is that which is last in the words of the text 
the proper end of clerical exertions; but which, though last 
in the order of attainment, is first in the order of conception ; 
and which, if it be not justly apprehended at the begiuning, 
will rarely be attained in the progress of their ministration. 


“ Art thou, then,’’ Dr. Jebb asks, “ a minister of Christ? Be- 
hold the mark at which thou must aim, that thy proficiency may 
be manifest in all things; not in this or that pertiqwss branch of 
thy profession, but in all the meditations, a// the studies, ail the 
more active duties to which thou hast been called ; so that in word, 
in conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity, in learning, 
in exhortation, in doctrine, thou mayest exemplify the completeness 
of the Christian ministry.” P. 4. i 


Having obviated the alarm which this notion of complete- 
ness might excite in the mind of any conscientious clerey 
man, the preacher briefly illustrates its nature, and 
that it demands no extraordinary ane no splendour of -abi- 
lities, no accumulation of accomplishments. — 


“ Let there only be an honest and good heart, let there only be 
a due sense of our own weakness, and an earnest desire of will 
and ability, of strength and power from on high, and then, by the 
assistance of God’s holy spirit, that will be effected for us, and 
within us, which we never can effect for ourselves. Whether 
these be our dispositions, and these our desires, it is, indeed, im- 
portant and indeepe nsable that we should satisfactorily ascertain; 
and, in order to this ascertainment, I have, at the present, but one 
easy and simple criterion to propose. There is one talent which 
we all equally possess, the talent of time. Le: us each ask our 
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own hearts, how do we employ this talent? The answer will enable 
us to determine how far we possess the dispositions and desires be- 
longing to our holy calling ; how far we may hope to exemplify, in 
our lives and conversation, the completeness of the Christian 
ministry.” 


In enforcing the duty of meditating on all the moral and 
spiritual excellencies of the Christian character, Dr. Jebb thus 
takes occasion to elucidate the very comprehensive meaning 
of the verb «eAeraw, which, from the want of a more ade- 
quate representative, we render by the English verb to 
meditate. 


‘‘ Among rhetoricians, it includes all the previous discipline, 
study, examination of the subject, invention of topics, provision 
of materials, distribution of arguments, selection and arrangement 
of words, in short, all the kinds and yes. 4 of preparation which 
the orator employs, that he may be qualified to plead with ability 
and success. In military affairs, and agonistic games, it embraces 
the scientific training, the study of tactics both in theory and prac- 
tice, the habituation both of mind and body to endurance of fatigue, 
the performance of all manly and warlike exercises in time of 
peace, the indispensable, though mimic conflicts of countrymen 
with countrymen, and friends with friends, in order, when the real 
conflict shall arrive, to a vigorous opposition of the foe or the rival, 
in the arena or the field. And with moral writers, both profane 
and sacred, it has a meaning quite analogous to the former two’: it 
denotes that thoughtful investigation of goodness and virtue which 
flows from a heart-felt interest in the a A and which issues: im 
uniform, consistent, and exemplary practice; the forecasting; also 
of probable or possible contingencies, which may bring our virtue 
into trial; the habitual comparison of means with ends, of our 
duties with our powers; the frequent resolution of human obliga- 
tions at large, and of our own special obligations in particular, into 
their several parts and degrees, with respect to our God, our 
neighbour, and ourselves; the continued moral recollection of the 
several relations in which we stand, that there may, so far as pos- 
sible, be no excess, and no defect, in our dealings and communica- 
tions with our fellow-men: these are a few, and but a few ingre- 
dients of that complicated and important exercise which moralists 
have been used to express by the word p:dArtaw, and which, in its 
highest meaning, and to its utmost extent, the Apostle was desirous 
to impress upon his own son in the faith, os indispensable in a 
minister and steward of thé mysteriés of God.” P. 7. 


We pass by Dr. Jebb’s solemn and affectionate admoni- 
tions on the duty of clergymen devoting themselves en- 
tirely to the proper studies of their calling—because it is 
a topic, which we doubt not, long and deep reflection has 
familiarized to the minds of our clerical readers—in order 
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to introduce them to the character of the late Archbishop 
Brodrick; to’ the delineation of whose exemplary conduct 
and virtaes the chief part of this Visitation Sermon is de. 
voted. | 7 

Descended of a family ennobled for services and ‘merit; 
the Honourable Charles Brodrick, shortly after his retarn to 
Ireland, from Cambridge, (where he had graduated) received 
ordination from his friend and father-in-law, Dr. Woodward, 
at that time Bishop of Cloyne. 


: age sts 4 
HR eS ~ 
—_ 


‘¢ The first parochial act of our late revered diocesan was worthy 
of his institutor and himself; it was'in character with every subdse- 
yo act of his exemplary life. From an overwhelming sense of 

uty, ata period when very lax notions prevailed respecting clerical 
residence, in opposition to the remonstrances of many friends; he 
became an immediate resident on a moderate benefice, in a wild, 
uninhabited country, in a damp, uncomfortable house; and: there 
he coritinued to reside, during an inclement winter season, witlr 
considerable risk, and no small actual detriment, to his own delicate 
health, and, what with hint was a far more serious consideration, to 
the health of his dearest earthly friend. In this humble sphere, he 
was the guardian, the instructor, the benefactor of the poor; and, 
when removed to a parish of larger extent, in which his family 
influence was considerable, the whole weight of that inflaence was 
invariably employed in the service of religion and humanity ; 
while, in matters that intimately regarded the discipline and go- 
vernment of the diocese, he afforded his good father-in-law much 
valuable aid: and thus, under the best training, he was gradually 
prepared for the duties of that more elevated station, to which, im 
due time, and with the apptobation of all good men, he was most 
deservedly called.” P.15. 
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From the see of Clonfert, which he held but a short time, 
Bishop Brodrick was translated to that of Kilmore, where 


* Ip primitive simplicity of life and manners, in single devoted. 
ness to the proper studies and pursuits of his ministry, in father] 
kindness to all classes of his Clergy, in grave yet gentle admoni- 
tion to some, in delicate and wise encouragement of others, in that 
conscientious feeling of responsibility which influenced his whole 
conduct, and in that deep, unostentatious piety which was the 
source and soul of all the rest, he approved himself a worthy and 
congenial successor of the apostolic Bedel.”” P. 17, 


But the chief field of his exertion was the see of Cashel ; 
and his parehtal ‘care of that ‘archiepiscopal dtocese is thus 
beautifully exhibited : es. ade 

«+ It was his ial care, wherever they were wanting, to pro. 
cutiGlaeschanpaidite and glebe-houses; aud thus to make ~ 
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effectual provision for the settlement throughout his diocese, of 
resident and operative Clergy. This he justly conceived, was 
the foundation of all ecclesiastical improvement ; to this, accord- 
ingly, in the first place, he bent the full vigour of his active mind ; 
how successfully, the present state of things will amply testify : 
for, perhaps, it may not be too much to affirm, that the whole 
united Church cannot produce a body of Clergy more generally 
resident, than the Clergymen of this diocese. But, while our late 
Archbishop was anxious to furnish his Clergy with proper dwell- 
ings, he was yet more solicitous, when occasion offered, to fill 
those dwellings with a proper Clergy. The distribution of pre- 
ferments was, with him, a sacred trust; a vacancy was ever a se- 
rious pressure on his conscientious mind; and the breath of 
calumny has never dared to whisper, that, in a single instance, did 
the least tincture of selfishness or secularity mingle with the purity 
of his episcopal choice. Over a Clergy thus chosen, he presided 
with the impartiality of wisdom, and of me and while, at the seat 
of his rule, he set every spring in healthful activity ; no corner 
of his diocese, however remote, was uncheered by the glance of his 
parental eye: the extremities were always animated by the life- 
blood which flowed warm from the heart. His discipline, accord- 
ingly» was the discipline of kindness: exact, but not severe, he 
effected that by mildness and conciliation, which others might 
vainly have attempted by coercion and restraint: a hint, a word, 
a look from him, had most persuasive energy: while his Clergy 
derived wisdom from his advice, they imbibed goodness from his 
manner; in the necessary intercourse of business, when we entered 
his study, we came, as it were, into a sanctuary ; yet, such was the 
graciousness of his demeanour, that the familiarity of the friend was 
chastened only by reverence for the parent. 

*« But the influence of his example, and the weight of his au- 
thority, were felt, not merely in a single diocese: they extended 
through an ampler sphere; and their effects upon it will, in many 
important particulars, be felt by generations yet unborn. In the 
course of his triennial visitations, and by a frequent and extensive 
correspondence, he made himself accurately acquainted with the 
situation, the wants, and capabilities, of every parish, in every «io- 
cese, of the province of Munster. His rules and orders, made with 
deliberation, were enforced with firmness: and it was his happi- 
ness that, in most instances, he met the cordial co-operation of his 
suffragan bishops ; some of whom, with manly and modest candour, 
have publicly declared, that the improvement of their dioceses and 
their Clergy, was chiefly attributable to the fatherly care of our good 
Archbishop. How much pure religion he was, in this way, the 
providential instrument of diffusing, it is not for us to conjecture: 
that will be made manifest only in the day of final retribution. 
But one matter at least, of transcendant national importance, is 
placed beyond all reasonable doubt; that, by his successful ex- 
ertions to promote clerical residence throughout this great province 
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he did what in him lay, toward providing the only substitute which, 
many large, neglected districts now possess, for the natural guar- 
dians of the soil, for our absentee lay proprietors. 

“© But his labours did not terminate here. From a sense of duty, 
and to meet the honourable confidence reposed in him by the Ex- 
ecutive Government, he undertook, for many years, the charge of 
another diocese, and another province ; the archdiocese of Dublin, 
and province of Leinster: an accumulation of responsibility, un- 
precedented and unparalleled in the annals of the Irish Church, 
This transaction was, on his part, no less disinterested, than it was 
peculiar: he accepted the jurisdiction, without the patronage; the 
power of enforcing discipline, without the privilege of rewarding 
merit. But, even under this disadvantage, he proved himself more 
than equal to the task. By mingled suavity and firmness, he con- 
ciliated every heart, and controlled every spirit. The diocese, and 
province, in some respects, the most important in our island, flou- 
rished under his protection: and when, with pure hands, he de- 
livered up this great trust, he was hailed by the unanimous and 
grateful acknowledgments of an assembled Clergy.” P. 18. 


Amid these multifarious duties, which were not performed 
without many personal sacrifices, that were cheerfully made by 
the good Archhishop for the welfare of the Church, be con- 
stantly found time to be a diligent student of the Sacred 
Scriptures, “ as a scholar, as a Divine, and above all as a 
devout and humble Christian ;” to which he constantly added 
some portion of the practical writings of the Greek or Latin 
Fathers, besides perusing the best theological publications 
of the day. 


“ But, while such were his chosen pursuits, they never absorbed 
him ; they never withdrew him from the business, the civilities, and 
the charities of ordinary life. How often have I seen him turn, 
with alacrity and cheerfulness, from high religious thoughts, to 
the most trifling concerns that were brought before him; but, 
especially, to any and every thing that regarded the welfare of his 
humblest fellow-mortal. A righteous versatility ; which shewed a 
mind at home and at ease in spiritual things; and which in the 
judgment of an ancient father, 1s ‘ the truest test of spiritual per- 
fection.” But, there were yet more strictly private exercises, which 
no man knew of but himself. ‘ He entered into his closet, and 
shut his door, and prayed unto his Father, who is in secret.’ His 
piety was too delicate to be obtruded upon others ; it was seen 
only in its effects: in that total forgetfulness of self, which enabled 
him always to be considerate of others; in that plainness and sim- 
plicity of taste, which shunned all personal expense or show ; in 
that princely munificence of charity, which never tempted him to 
be unjust, but often left him impoverished ; in that mildness, that 
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forbearance, that universal goodness, which made him the delight 
of his friends, and the ornament of human nature.” P. 24. 


It may well excite astonishment how the Archbishop 
could perform so many aud great things for the public,, and 
yet devote so much time to the cultivation of his mind, Dr. 
Jebb.thus accounts for this circumstance : 


‘** The secret (he says) principally lay in these things: in winter 
and summer he was an early riser; he led a life of habitual abste- 
miousness ; he was a strict economist of time; and his heart was 
in his duty. So entirely, indeed, was the love of duty his ruling 
passion, that, in the most delicate state of health, business, which, 
one would have thought, must overwhelm, seemed only to refresh 
him. It did, however, prey upon his bodily frame; and, for many 
years, was silently undermining his constitution. But he was still 
devoted to his ministry. And I possess documents in his hand- 
writing which prove, that,’to the very last, he laboured with una- 
bated zeal, for the interests of the Church, and the cause of our 
most holy faith. In concluding this imperfect outline of his charac- 
ter, I shall adopt the language of a pious writer, which cannot, in 
my judgment, be more suitably applied: ‘ Nunquam fuit ex toto 
otiosus ; sed, aut legens, aut scribens, aut orans, aut meditans, aut 
aliquid utilitatis pro communi laborans*.’ ” P, 25. 


Our readers, we feel persuaded, will think no apology ne- 
cessary for the length of. some of the preceding quotations, 
when we inform them that the Sermon, whence they are 
taken, is not printed for sale. A copy of it having found 
its way into our hands,. we were desirous of imparting to 
them some portion of that eloquent discourse with which we 
had been delighted: and while they will sympathize with the 
Church of Ireland in the loss she has sustained in the decease 
of Archbishop Brodrick, they will participate in the emo- 
tions of pleasure, with which (we Know) the most learned and 
exemplary Clergymen in that country have hailed the elevation 
of Bishop Magee and the Rev. Dri Laurence to the Archie- 
piscopal sees of Dublin and of Cashel ; to whose names, if 
report speak correctly, we may now add the learned author 
of this Dieourse and of ‘* Sacred Literature,” the Rev. Dr. 
Jebb, who is stated to have been nominated to the see 
which has become vacant by the late episcopal translations in 
Ireland. 
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Art. VI. Switzerland ; or, aJournal of a Tour and Resi- 
dence in that Country, in the Years 1817, 1818, and 
1819: followed by an Historical Sketch on the Manners 
and Customs of Ancient and Modern Helvetia, in which 


the Events of our own Time are fully detailed ; together 


with the Causes to which they may be referred. By 
L.. Simond, Author of Journal i Tour and Residence 
in Great Britain, during the Years 1810 and 1811. 
2 vols, 8vo. 1l.4s. Murray. 1822. 


THis work has appeared at the same moment both in French 
and English: and the autbor, although a foreigner, writes so 
well in the latter language that we shall prefer following him 
in this rather than in the former. He is already well known 
in our country by an account of a Tour and Residence in 
Great Britain, which he published a few years since; and 
which was, for the most part, a clear and unprejudiced pic- 
ture of the scenes and the manners which he frad witnessed. 
The present work, mutatis mutandis, is intended as a com- 
panion and counterpart to its predecessor; and we by no 
means think that its pretensions are inferior. 

The two volumes are distinct from each other. The first 
contains what may be termed the picturesque part, a Journal 
of Travels, &c. The second embraces the historical, being 
an account of the revolutions which have taken place among 
the people of Switzerland, and the various faces which Swiss 
society has assumed at different dates. We shall endeavour 
to put our reader in possession of an abridgement of their 


contents; for itis manifest that such a book can be reviewed . 


inno other manner which will be equally fair and just to its 
merits. 

On the 30th of May, 1817, M. Simond reached Fontaine- 
bleau from Paris. The palace is interesting as the residence 
of Francis I. and Henry LV. and as having been an imperial 
villa under Buonaparte. One of its apartments is stained 


with the blood of Monaldesche, the unhappy victim of the 


licentiousness and cruelty of the Swedish Christina. In 
another the present pope endured nineteen months of impri- 
sonment. He was treated alternately with great respect and 
great insolence, according to the caprice of his oppressor. 
One day when the conversation had partaken largely of this 
mixture of threat and blandishment, the old man looked 
calmly at Buonaparte, and observed, ‘ Tragedia poi Com- 
media !” 

America is not the only country in which an inn-keeper 
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thinks himself on a par with his guests: Switzerland also is 
differtus cauponibus malignis. At Moitre-l'ravers, a place 
concerning which the readers of Jean Jacques require no 
farther information than is afforded by the name, M. Si- 
mond was shewn not into ‘ the worst inn’s worst room,” but 
into the common room of the only inn, in which the landlord 
was boozing with his neighbours. ‘The travellers asked for 
another apartment, and they were asked in return whether 
the one they were in was not good enough. 'They admitted 
it might be so, but still expressed a wish for privacy: They 
were told they might go farther if they pleased: and with 
becoming spirit they defied the insolence of this ‘* republi- 
can publican,” and though evening was at hand, proceeded 
on a three hours’ walk to St, Croix. Much as the licensing 
system is murmured against, like all other things, by those who 
possess it, those who do not possess it, if we may judge from 
this specimen of civility, might reasonably murmur that they 
have it not to murmur against. 

Pestalozzi’s shool at Yverdun, was visited by M. Simond, 
and he describes it with more sobriety and less cant than we 
are accustomed to find attached to the mention of it by those 
who prefer every thing novel and foreign to any thing ancient 
and native.’ M. Simond not only assisted at some of the 
lessons, but examined several of the pupils respecting their 
employments, and their intercourse with the masters. 
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‘* The result of these inquiries is, that the mode of teaching is 
in fact very little different from what it is in other schools; the 
masters teach arithmetic, geography, geometry, &c. from ele- 
mentary books, that is, dictate to the pupil his mode of proceed- 
ing, and as to love and confidence, Mr. Pestalozzi is himself now 
too old to have much conversation with his pupils, and the roasters 
under him see them at the hours of instruction only, and love 
them about as much as in other schools, masters do love their 
scholars, andno more. Aux taloches prés, this was the expression 
one of the pupils used; excepting a Sen on the ear occasionally, 
there is nothing very mapa in their intercourse with the pupils ; 
and once the master for religious instruction, in an angry moment, 
as I was told, burst one of the desks with a blow of his fist: ‘ C’est 
beau cela pour un maitre de religion,’ observed my informant, an 
intelligent boy, who, however, had no dislike to the school, nor 
any wish to leave it.’’ P. 44. 


Pestalozzi’s general principles in themselves, continues 
M. Simond, are undoubtedly good, but they require a great 
deal of zeal and attention not to be expected from any but 
parents, and not always from them. We believe this to be 
true of every system of education, but it must be particularly 
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true of one which depends upon a union of personal qualities 
in the instructor which rarely fall to the lot of any single 
individual, The system consequently is already in great 
degree abandoned in the principal school which had been 
originally founded on it. , 

The horticultural taste in the neighbourhood of Neuchatel 
savours much of genuine Cockneyism: and Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
we doubt uotif he dates “a Liberal” from this vicinity, will 
sigh over many a daisy and dandelion. Here are cut trees 
and box borders, rectilinear walks and jets d’eaux, and ter- 
races decorated with shepherds and shepherdesses in lead or 
terra-cotta. One lover of the sublime an already raised an 
artificial mountain some thirty feet high, with a Simplon road 
over it, and if he proceeds with equal vigour during the re- 
mainder of his life, may perhaps attain double this altitude. 
The rivalry, as M. Simond remarks; is dangerous, and Mont- 
blane had better look about him in time. 

The castle from which Neuchatel takes its name was really 
new once; that is fourteen hundred years ago. The town 
abounds in fountains, some of them are decorated with co- 
lossal statues of Swiss warriors of the fifteenth century : 
another has the goddess of justice with short petticoats, a 
long waist, slashed sleeves, a close lace cap, and point ruffles. 
It is lucky that she has the scales as well as the sword to dis- 
tinguish her from Judith. In a third are found a good and 
a bad angel tugging at an anhappy lamb a la mode of Mettus 
Fuffetius or Ravaillac. The bad angel, with singular want 
of gallantry, is always represented as a frightful ugly female 
with horns and a long tail. 

The Lac de Bienne owes its celebrity more to the imagination 
of Jean Jacques than to any real beauty of its own. The 
mountains present a monotonous range, they are stripped of 
wood, says M. Simond, and disfigured by vulgar enclusures 
and vineyards. The Rabbit Island has neither tree, beast, 
nor blade of grass; and the water in many places is so 
shallow and beset with reeds as scarcely to permit the pas- 
sage of a boat. Rousseau-house is now a respectable farm, 
and an Aibjim in it contains a liberal allowance of simple sen- 
timentality. The proportion of travellers who had recorded 
their numes in it (M. Simond does not state during what 
period of time) is as follows: fifty-three Swiss and Germans, 
four Prussians, two Dutch (both sentimentalists) one Italian, 
five French, three Americans, (without any sentiment at all) 
. and twenty-eight English. 
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“* Half way between Huningen and Bale, we observed some 
ruins with the following inscription: * L’armée du Rhin sous les or- 
dres dufGénéral Moreau a son retuur d’ Allemagne ; 4 la mémoire du 
Général Abbatucci, mort a la suite des blessures gu’th regut en de- 


Sendant la téie du pont d’ Huningen.”—* Who destroyed this monu- 


ment?’ we asked a citizen of Bale. ‘ We did,’ he answered. 
‘ Why,’ we continued, ‘ should you wish to disturb the ashes of 
the dead ?’—* Ask those,’ he replied, § who pulled down the Os- 
suary of Morat!’ The two cases were not exactly similar, but the 
spirit which animated the actors was the same.” Vol. I. p. 80. 


Surely the spirit was not the same. It was mortified pride 
at a discomfiture over which centuries had passed which in- 
duced the French to disperse the bones of the Burgundians. 
It was revenge indignant at this recent injury which instigated 
the Swiss to unworthy reprisals. 

On visiting the fall of Schaffhausen M. Simond had an 
opportunity of comparing English manners with those of 
some other countries. 


«« There were other admirers here besides ourselves, some Eng- 
lish, and more Germans, who furnished us with an opportunity of 
comparing the difference of national manners. The former di- 
vided into groups, carefully avoiding any communication with each 
other still more than with the foreign travellers, never exchanged 
a word, and scarcely a look, with any but the legitimate interlo- 
cutors of their own set ; women adhering more particularly to the 
rule, from native reserve and timidity, full as much as from pride 
or from extreme good breeding. Some ofthe ladies here might be 
Scotch; they wore the national colours, and we overheard them 
drawing comparisons between what we had under our eyes and Co- 
ralyn, giving, justly enough, the preference to the Clyde: but, 
at any rate, they behaved @ ? Ang/aise. The German Jadies, on 
the contrary, contrived to lier conversation in indifferent French ; 
with genuine simplicity, wholly unconscious of forwardness, al- 
though it might undoubtedly have been so qualified in England, 
they begged of my friend to let them hear a few words in English, 
just to know the sound, to which they were strangers. If we are 
to judge of the respective merits of these opposite manners, by the 
impression they leave, I think the question is already decided by 
the English against themselves; yet, at the same time that they 
blame and deride their own proud reserve, and would depart from 
it if they well knew how, a few only venture: I really believe they 
are the best bred who thus allow themselves to be good- humoured 
and vulgar.”” Vol. I. p. 94. 


We do not plead guilty to the charge of reserve or pride 
or timidity. An Englishman’s silence arises only from his 
not being tormented with a perpetual besoin de parler. He 
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prefers his own thoughts to the chance babble of strangers, 
much on the same principle as that which leads him to find 
comfort in the fire-side of his own family rather than in the 
miscellaneous herd of the Salon or the Spectacle. 

The following passage is in a juster spirit. In the Cathe- 
dral of Constance tradition marks the spot on which John 
Huss heard the delivery of his sentence but a few minutes 
only before he was led to the stake. 


‘«* The very guide who conducted us, a simple man, smiled in 
contempt, and shrugged his shoulders while repeating the story ; 
yet not one, probably, of the one hundred and fifty thousand per- 
sons assembled here on the occasion of the Council, although some 
might have disapproved of the proceedings, would probably have 
been struck with their glaring absurdity, as well as cruelty, nor 
inclined to smile in contempt: so great is the change produced by 
time, in the mode of viewing the same things. Our guide smiled 
again, on another occasion, when I asked him whether many of 
the French regicides had not taken shelter at Constance? * Yes,’ 
he answered, ‘ twenty-four of them; ‘the old fellows are seen 
strolling together in the sun, nabody minds them now.’ What, so 
soon! the men who could pass sentence of death on the King of 
France, aud send him, and soon after send, daily, hundreds of their 
JSellow-citizens, to the guillotine! Those men of the Convention, 
who made all Europe tremble, and whose troops laid this very 
town of Constance under contribution, are already so completely 
out of date, as to be old fellows of no consequence; and a simple 
man can now smile in contempt, and see at once the folly of pro- 
ceedings so serious twenty-five years ago! This, assuredly, is a 
great and rapid change! Walking farther, our guide said, ‘ That 
Jine house yonder,’ pointing to the other side of the Rhine, ‘ be- 
longed to Queen Hortense!’ and he smiled at the name of Queen 
Hortense! Another dream vanished, thought we, or fashion gone 
by. * But,’ added he, ‘ she was a good lady, very charitable to the 
poor ;’ and saying this, he did not smile! May it be, then—we 
trust it is—that there is, after all, nothing serious in the world but 
those eternal principles of morality and religion, to which men 
cliag in their sober moments, and to which they return after many 
criminal deviations—that there is no real greatness, even in this 
world, but in a firm adherence to those principles: no durable ad- 
miration among men, without esteem ; and that even the lower 
part of mankind come at last to set the right value on the advan- 
tages this world affords, and distinguish between truth and false- 
hood.” Vol. 1. p. 100. 


We have often congratulated ourselves upon living in 
days and countries in which braces are not unknown; the 
difficulties of coxendical suspension can only be fully esti- 
mated by those who have — the anxiety which is 
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sometimes manifested by the elderly owner of a pair of patri- 
archal small-clothes to prevent the disjunction of bis upper 
and lower dittos; and the hiatus which occasionally ensues 
in spite of all his futile contortions to connectthem. It was 
with reflections like these that M. Simond entered the streets 
of Appenzel, where he was checked by pity only from smiling 
at the huge gulphs which intervened between the short 
jacket and yet shorter breeches of the unhappy peasants, 
every moment of whose lives, owing to the non-introduction 
of a very simple invention, is passed in ineffectual struggles 
against the encroachments of Sansculotterie. 

The Lake of Wallenstadt is haunted by the Lammer- 
geyer (the vulture of lambs) the largest of all birds of prey 
after the American Conder. Kids and even dogs are among 
its spoil; and the expansion of its wings, which from tip to 
tip measure sixteen feet, seem to make it a fitter instrument 
for Jupiter’s abductions than the comparatively little bird 
whom he despatched to Ida for a cup-bearer. On the 'Tung- 
fraw a Lammergeyer once alighted with an infant which it 
had carried from’ the village of Murren; fragments of the 
child’s clothes for years marked the fatal spot. A hunter 
had once killed a male of these birds, and having discovered 
the nest, was creeping barefooted along a shelf of rock to 
secure the young. ‘The observant hen mean time pounced 
upon the invader, and struck her claws into his arm and her 
hill into bis back. The slightest movement would have 
dashed the hunter from his dizzy height. Heremained at first 
quite still, then gradually with his foot directing the muzzle of 
his gun, which he held in his left hand, towards the bird, he 
in the same manner cocked it, pulled the trigger and shot 
her dead : not however till she had inflicted wounds sufficient 
tv confine him to his bed during many months. Few indeed 
of this hazardous profession die the natural death of other 
men. ‘They disappear from time to time, and the occasional 
discovery of their mangled remains is the only clue to their 
fate. 

From the narrative of Dr. Zay, of Art, who was an eye- 
witness of the fearful effects of the fall of the Rossberg, M. 
Simond has collected the following interesting particulars. 


The summer of 1806 had been very rainy, and on the Ist and 
od of September it rained incessantly. New crevices were observed 
in the flank of the mountain, a sort of cracking noise was heard 
internally, stones started out of the ground, detached fragments 
of rocks rolled down the mountain ; at two o'clock in the afternoon 
on the 2d of September, a large rock became loose, and in falling 
raised a cloud of black dust. Toward the lower part of the moun. 
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tain, the ground seemed pressed down from above, and when a 
stick or a spade was driven in, it moved of itself. A man, who had 
been digging in his garden, ran away from fright at these extraor- 
dinary appearances ; soon a fissure, larger than all the others, was 
observed, insensibly it increased; springs of water ceased all jat 
once to flow, the pine-trees of the forest absolutely reeled; birds 
flew away screaming. A few minutes before five o'clock, the 
symptoms of some mighty catastrophe became still stronger; the 
whole surface of the mountain seemed to glide down, but so slowly, 
as to afford time to the inhabitants to go away. An old man, who 
had often predicted some such disaster, was quietly smoking his 
pipe, when told by a young man, running by, that the mountain 
was in the act of falling; he rose and looked out, but came in to 
his house again, saying he had time to fill anuther pipe. The 
young man, continuing to fly, was thrown down several times, and 
escaped with difficulty ; looking back, he saw the house carried off 
all at once. 

«© Another inhabitant, being alarmed, took two of his children 
and ran away with them, calling to his wife to follow with the 
third ; but she went in for another, who still remained (Marianne, 
aged five); just then Francisca Ulrich, their servant, was crossin 
the room, with this Marianne, whom she held by the hand, and 
saw her mistress; at that instant, as Francisca afterwards said, 
‘the house appeared to be torn from its foundation (it was of 
wood), and spun round like a tetotum; I was sometimes on m 
head, sometimes on my feet, in total darkness, and violently se- 
parated from the child’—when the motion stopped, she found her- 
self jammed in on all sides, with her head downwards, much 
bruised, and in extreme pain. She supposed she was buried alive 
at a great depth; with much difficulty she disengaged her right 
hand, and wiped the blood from her eyes. Presently she heard the 
faint moans of Marianne, and called to her by her name; the child 
answered that she was on her back among stones and bushes, which 
heid her fast, but that her hands were free, and that she saw the 
light, and even something green; she asked whether people would 
not secon come to take them out; Francisca answered that it was 
the day of judgment, and that no one was left to help them, but 
that they would be released by death, and be happy in heaven; 
they prayed together; at last Francisca’s ear was struck by the 
sound of a bell, which she knew to be that of Stenenberg; then 
seven o'clock struck in another village, and she began to hope there 
were still living beings, and endeavoured to comfort the child; the 
poor little girl was at first clamorous for her supper, but her cries 
soon became fainter, and at last quite died away. Francisca, still 
with her head downwards, and surrounded with damp earth, ex- 
perienced a sense of cold in her feet almost insupportable ; after 
prodigious efforts, she succeeded in disengaging her legs, and 
thinks this saved her life. Many hours had pas: ed in this situation, 
when she again heard the voice of Marianne, who had been asleep, 
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and now renewed her lamentations. In the mean time the unfor- 
tunate father, who, with much difficulty, had saved himself and 
two children, wandered about till day-light, when he came among 
the ruins to look for the rest of his family; he soon discovered his 
wife, by a foot which appeared above ground; she was dead with 
a child in her arms—his cries, and the noise he made in digging, 
were heard by Marianne, who called out. She was extricated with 
a broken thigh, and saying that Francisca was not far off, a farther 
search led to her release also, but in such a state, that her life was 
despaired of; she was blind for sonie days, and remained subject 
to convulsive fits of terror. It appeared that the house, or them- 
selves at least, had been carried down about one thousand five hun- 
dred feet from where it stood before. 

** In another place a child two years old was found unhurt, lying 
on its straw mattress upon the mud, without any vestige of the 
house from which he had been separated. Such a mass of earth 
and stones rushed at once into the lake of Lowertz, although five 
miles distant, that one end of it was filled up, and a prodigious 
wave passing completely over the island of Schwanau, seventy feet 
above the usual level of the water, overwhelmed the opposite shore, 
and as it returned swept away into the lake many houses with their 
inhabitants, The chapel of Olten, built of wood, was found half a 
league from the place it had previously occupied, and many large 
blocks of stone completely changed their position.’? P. 181. 

‘* A party of eleven travellers from Berne, belonging to the 
most distinguished families there, arrived at Art on the 2d of Sep- 
tember, and set off on foot for the Righi, a few minutes before the 
catastrophe; seven of them had got about two hundred yards ahead, 
the other four saw them entering the village of Goldau, and one of 
the latter, Mr. R. Jenner, pointing out to the rest the summit of 
the Rossberg, (full four miles off in a straight line,) where some 
strange commotion seemed taking place, which they themselves 
(the four behind) were observing with a telescope, and had entered 
into conversation on the subject with some strangers just come up ; 
when, all at once, a flight of stones, like cannon-bails, traversed 
the air above their heads, a cloud of dust obscured the valley; a 
frightful noise was heard; they fled! As soon as the obscurity 
was so far dissipated as to make objects discernible, they sought 
their friends, but the village of Goldau had disappeared under a 
heap of stones and rubbish one hundred feet in height, and the 
whole valley presented nothing but a perfect chaos! Of the unfor- 
tunate survivors one lost a wife to whom he was just married, one 
a son, a third the two pupils under his care; all researches to dis- 
cover their remains were, and have ever since been, fruitless. No- 
thing is left of Goldau but the bell which hung in its steeple, and 
which was found about a mile off. With the rocks torrents of mud 
came down, dcting as rollers; but they took a different direction 
when in the valley, the mud following the slope of the ground to- 
wards the lake of Lowertz, while the rocks, preserving a straight 
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course, glanced acruss the valley towards the Righi: The rock$ 
above, moving much faster than those near the ground, went far 
ther, and ascended even a great way up the Righi; its base is co- 
vered with large blocks carried to an incredible height, and by 
which trees were mowed down, as they might have been by can. 
non.” Vol, I. p- 191. 


On the front of the Frohn Alpe, about two miles north 
from Tellensprung, the guides point to a whitish speck, 
whence a fragment of rock fell in the year L801. Seen from 
below the spot appears as if the pebble dislodged from it 
would have occasioned a slight rippling in the lake at its foot. 
But the mass which fell was no less than 1,200 feet wide. 
It raised such a wave in the lake as overwhelmed five houses 
in a village at the distance of a mile, and the swell was per- 
ceived at Lucerne, full thirty miles off: eleven persons were 
drowned, but a child found sleeping in its cradle is now 
alive, and might complete a partie quarrce with Romalus, 
Remus, and Taliesin. 

On the shore of the Waldstatten once existed the republic 
of Gersau, the smallest territory in Europe. Five hundred 
and fifty strokes of the oar will carry a boat along its entire 
line of coast. During four centuries it possessed indepen- 
dent suvereignty, but having been forgotten at the Congress 
of Vienna, it merged in the neighbouring Canton of Schwytz. 
The annals of this republic present a fact unique in the his- 
tory of mankind. While Gersau existed as a state no in- 
stance occurred of any inbabitant being punished for any 
crime. 

Few field sports require more muscular strength, a sounder 
constitution, a keener sight, or a surer footing than that of 


hunting the Chamois. 


‘¢ Hunters, two or three in company, generally proceed without 
dogs ; they carry a sbaip hoe to cut steps in the ice, each his rifle, 
hooks to be fastened to his shoes, a mountain stick with a point of 
iron, and in his pouch a short spy-glass, barley-cakes, cheese, and 
brandy made of gentian or cherries. Sleeping the first night at 
some of those upper chalets, which are left open at all times, and 
always provided with a little dry wood for a fire, they reach their 
hunting grounds at day-light. There, on some commanding si- 
tuation, they generally find a Jwegi, as it is called, ready prepared, 
two stones standing up on end, with sufficient “ne between to see 
through without being seen; there one of the hunters creeps, un- 
perceived, without his gun, and carefully observing every way with 
his spy-glass, directs his companions by signs. 

‘« The utmost circumspection and rg are requisite on the 
part of the hunter, when approaching his game; a windward situa. 
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tion would infallibly betray him by the scent; he creeps on from 
one hiding rock to another, with his shirt over his clothes, and lies 
inotionless in the snow, often for half an hour together, when the 
herd appears alarmed and near taking flight. Whenever he is near 
enough to distinguish the bending of the horns, that is about the 
distance of two hundred or two hundred and fifty steps, he takes 
aim; but if at the moment of raising his piece the chamois should 
look towards him, he must remain perfectly still, the least motion 
would put them to flight, before he could fire, and he is too far to 
risk a shot otherwise than at rest. In taking aim he endeavours to 
pick out the darkest coat, which is always the fattest animal; this 
darkness is only comparative, for the colour of the animal varies 
continually, between light bay in summer, and dark brown, or 
even black, in winter. Accustomed as the chamo’s are to frequent 
and loud detonations among the glaciers, they do not mind the re- 
port of the arias so much as the smell of gunpowder, or the sight 
of a man; there are instances of the hunter having time to load 
again, and fire a second time after missing the first, if not seen. 
No one buta sportsman can understand the joy of him, who after so 
much toil sees his prey fall; with shouts of savage triumph he springs 
to seize it, up to his knecs in snow, despatches the victim if he 
tinds it not quite dead, and often swallows a draft of warm blood, 
deemed a specitic against giddiness. He then guts the beast to 
lessen its weight, ties the feet together, in such a manner as to 
pass his arms through on each side, and then proceeds down the 
mountain, much lighter for the addition&l load he carries!’ When 
the day is not too far spent, the hunters, hiding carefully their 
game, continue the chase. At home the chamots is cut up, and the 
pieces salted or smoked, the skin is sold to make gloves and lea- 
thern breeches, and the horns are hung up as a trophy in the fa- 
mily. A middle.sized chamois weighs from fifty to seventy pounds, 
and when in good case yields as much as seven pounds of fat.’’ 
Vol. I. p. 243. 


The French revolution among its other ravages diminished 
the herds of Chamois at last almost to extermination. The 
abolition ofall restrictions on hunting produced the same effect 
as the repeal of the game laws would do in England, and the 
species by this time would have been extinct, but for the re- 
establishment of the former institutions. 

But it is not only the Chamois hunter who is exposed to 
danger among the Alps. The jingling of the bells of mules, 
the discharge of a gun, a shout, the pressure of the foot 
may determine the fall of an Avalanche. It is deemed un- 
sufe to cut the grass on very steep declivities, as it binds the 
snow to the ground, and prevents it from sliding down. The 
inn-keeper at Grundelwald, who died only a short time since, 
was driving a flock of sheep from the pastures of Banireck, 
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over the Glaciers, in the summer of 1787. On a sudden he 
fell into one of the fissures or clefts of ice, which was after- 
wards ascertained to be sixty-four feet in depth. His arm 
was broken and his wrist dislocated, yet be preserved sufli- 
cient presence of mind to follow the direction in which he 
heard the noise of water. Groping in the dark he found a 
channel formed under the ice, and crawled along this until 
he reached the lowest extremity of the glacier, and escaped 
the joint death of being frozen and buried alive. The guides 
too in these mountainous regions are full of hair-breadth 
scapes. 


“ A party of young men, on a botanizing excursion, spied a 
very fine, and, I presume, rare plant, (saxilfraga pyramidalis, I 
think it was called,) blooming in apparent safety out of reach, on 
the top of an inaccessible rock. Jacques Balma considered a few 
minutes, then took off his shoes, and securing a foot here, a hand 
there, holding once by his teeth to a twig, springing from a shelv- 
ing place to another like a chamois, or writhing like a snake among 
stones and bushes out of sight, without once hesitating or looking 
back, worked himself up to the pyramidal bunch of flowers, and 
threw it down to the wondering spectators. ‘That was not enough ; 
another bunch of flowers, another laurel-wreath bloomed over his 
head, in a still more difficult and hazardous situation: he sprung 
for it; we joined our entreaties to those of the other guides, who 
warned him of his danger, and then turned away, not to appear to 
encourage the mad attempt; a general exclamation induced us 
soon after to look again; we beheld him in equilibrium on his 
breast, plucking the flower with the toes of an outstretched leg! 
How he came down I do not know, it was, perhaps, still more ha- 
zardous than going up, but in a few minutes we saw him again by 
our side, his load on his back, and not even out of breath. When i 
the intrepid old fellow waited on us at supper in the evening, I felt Hi 
ashamed to see him behind my chair.” Vol. I. p. 298. ih 
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Vevay was the retreat of Ludlow the regicide: he died VP 
there in 1690, and either the Swiss or himself wrote over the ' 
door of his house a common place Botany Bay motto, omne iT 
solum forti patria, Clareus is a dirty village without a \f 
single house in which the Baron de I’Etange could be sup- 
posed to reside. Its name was the only reason which in- ‘ 
duced Jean Jacques to select it. The boatman listening to 
M. Simond’s conversation about Julie and St. Preux, in 
which it was remarked that the latter saw from Meilleric ; 
what was doing at Clarens by means of a spy-glass, observed 
that this St. Preux must have been the biggest liar that ever Tat 
was, since nothing of the kind could possibly be seen from t 
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2 Simond’s Switzerland. 
‘The love of glory will lead some men any where. We do 
not think it would lead us up the Breven. 


‘** There was no difficulty till we came to the first field of snow, 
which was very steep and very slippery; a back-sliding might 
have been serious on account of the difficulty of stopping. By 
striking in the end of your foot at every step you take, you get a 
secure footing, and may anchor yourself, with your hands in the 
snow, when the declivity is very great, without a stick, nearly as 
well as with it. At the Chimney, a difficult passage at all times, 
the guides held a consultation, as it had not been tried yet this 
season; we might have turned it, by another field of snow, but it 
was more precipitous than the first, therefore it was determined to 
make tor the chimney—first climbing a steep rock with very little 
difficulty, and no danger, provided you do not look behind; above 
that is the chimney, a chasm or recess full of ice, which, melting 
first where it touches the rock, had left a vacant space of about 
two feet. With your back against the smooth ice, and plying 
diligently with feet, knees, and hands against the rock, in the 
manner chimney-sweepers do, you may work yourself up, with 
tolerable ease and comfort, to the top, some twenty or thirty feet, 
in a very few minutes. There you find another field of snow-ice 
not at all steep, then a very steep ascent, and the last, wholly 
composed of broken schist, which brings you to the signals, two 
rude constructions like altars on the top of the Breven. The 
prospect of Mont Blanc was here very little different from what 
we had found it at the chalet, yet the summit of Mont Blanc, the 
bosse du dromedaire, appeared now less foreshortened, and the 
whirlwinds of snow-dust upon it were clearly distinguished athwart 
the dark-blue of the sky, moving round with great violence on 
particular spots. Where we were, indeed, it was scarcely possible 
to stand the wind, and a large sheet of greasy heavy paper, which 
had served to wrap up our provisions, being blown off, first flew 
over the precipice of nearly two thousand feet, which separated us 
from the chalet ; then over that chalet, and in a very few minutes 
fell on a spot it took us afterwards two hours to reach, although 
down-hill.”” Vol. I. p. 300. 


Coming down is yet worse. On places like these the 
mules are better off than the human adventurer, although 
the poor animals sometimes carry two hundred weight, and 
have their hind feet above the level of their ears; but in 
these cases the driver considerately holds them back by the 


tail. 


‘« Our coming down from the top of the Breven, over the fields 
of snow, although not entirely without hazard, was at least a less 
laborious operation—the guides gave the example of sliding down, 
in a standing posture, holding their great stick behind them to 
steer by, as well as steady themselves; they thus traversed the air 
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like winged mercuries, scarcely furrowing the snow, in the direc- 
tion they chose, with equal ease, swiftness, and elegance of motion. 
But, as this was too much for us to attempt, they gave us next an 
elementary lesson of dottom-trailing ; that is, sliding down in a 
sitting posture, always steering by the stick held behind in the 
snow: although this seemed very easy, several of us, frightened at 
their own swiftness, or wishing to do better than well, and making 
too violent a use of the stick, either to stop their motion suddenly, 
or steer abruptly to the right or left, broke it short, and thus be- 
come ungovernable, flew headlong to what appeared to them im- 
pending destruction, with every variety of awkwardness, and ex- 
pression of dismay in their gestures, yet arrived in perfect safety 
in the arms of the guides, accustomed to these sorts of accidents, 
and prepared for them.” Vol. I. p. 303. 


The Valley of Chamouni, now as weil known in England 
as that of Clwd or Crucis, was discovered by some English 
in 1741, when Messrs. Pocock and Windham visited it with 
an armed escort. It was not till about the same time that 
Mont Blanc, the highest mountain in Europe, could boast 
a name. Geneva was in these days a great resort of the 
English for education ; and even to a much later date so inti- 
mate was the bond between the two people that Buonaparte 
used to say les Genevois parlent trop bien Anglois pour moi! 
The picture is now altered ! 


‘Who would not have supposed that when, after a separation 
of twenty or twenty-five years, the English again appeared among 
the Genevans, they would have been the best friends in the world? 
yet it is not so. English travellers swarm here, as every where 
else ; but they do not mix with the society of the country more 
than they do elsewhere, and seem to like iteven less. The people 
of Geneva, on the other hand, say, ‘ their former friends, the 
English, are so changed they scarcely know them again.” ‘They 
used to be a plain downright race, in whom a certain degree of 
sauvagerie (oddity and shyness) only served to set off the advan. 
tages of a highly-cultivated understanding, of a liberal mind, and 
generous temper, which characterized them in general: their 
young men were often rather wild, but soon reformed, and became 
like their fathers. Instead of this we see (they say) a mixed as. 
semblage, of whom lamentably few possess any of those qualities 
we were wont to admire in their predecessors ; their former shy- 
ness and reserve is changed to disdain and rudeness. If you seek 
these modern English they keep aloof, do not mix in conversation, 
and seem to laugh at you ; their conduct, still more strange and 
unaccountable, in regard to each other, is indicative of ae 
or suspicion: studiously avoiding to exchange a word, one would 
suppose they expect to find an adventurer in every individual of 
their own country not particularly introduced, or at best a person 
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beneath them. You cannot vex or displease them more than b 

inviting others to mect them whom they may be compelled to ac- 
knowledge afterwards. If they do not find a crowd they are 
tired; if you speak of the old English you formerly knew, that 
was before the flood; if you talk of books, it is pedantry, and 
they yawn; of politics, they run wild about Buonaparte *! 
Dancing is the only thing which is sure to please them; at the 
sound of the fiddle, the thinking nation starts up at once; their 
young people are adepts in the art, and take pains to become so, 
spending half their time with the dancing-master—you may know 
the houses where they live by the scraping of the fiddle, and 
shaking of the floor, which disturb their neighbours. Few bring 
letters, they complain they are neglected by the good company, 
and cheated by inn-keepers. The latter, accustomed to the 
Milords Anglais of former times, or at least having heard ofjthem, 
think they may charge accordingly, but only find des Anglais pour 
rire, who bargain at the door, before they venture to come in, for 
the leg of mutton and bottle of wine, on which they mean to dine. 
Placed as I am between the two parties, I hear young Englishmen 
repeat what they have heard in France, that the Genevans are 
cold, selfish, and interested, and their women des precieuses ridicules, 
the very milliners and mantua-makers giving themselves airs of 
modesty and deep reading! that there is no opera, nor theatre des 
Variétés; in short, that Geneva is the dullest place in the world. 
Some say it is but a bad copy of England, a sham republic, and a 
scientific, no less than a political, counterfeit. In short, the friends 
of Geneva, among our modern English travellers, are not nume- 
rous, but they are select. These last distinguished themselves 
during the late hard winter by their bounty to the poor—not the 
poor of Geneva, who were sufficiently assisted by their richer 
countrymen, but those of Savoy, who were literally starving. If 
English travellers no longer appear in the same light as formerly, 
it is because they are not the same class of people who go abroad, 
but all classes, and not the best of all classes either. ‘They know 
it, and say it themselves, they feel the ridicule of their multitude, 
and of their conduct ; they are ashamed and provoked ; describe 
it with the most pointed irony, and tell many a humourous story 
against themselves. Formerly the travelling class was composed 
of young men of good family and fortune, just of age, who after 
leaving the university went the tour of the continent under the 
guidance of a learned tutor, often a very distinguished man, or of 
men of the same class, at a more advanced age, with their families, 
who, after many years spent in sete oat duties at home, come 
to visit again the countries they had seen in their, youth, and the 
friends they had known there. When no Englishmen left his 
country either to seek his fortune, to save money, or to hide him- 
self; when travellers of that nation were all very rich, or very 





* This was four years ago—Buonaparte is no longer the ido!. 
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learned ; of high birth, yet liberal principles; unbounded in their 
generosity, and with means equal to the inclination ; their high 
standing in the world might well be accounted for, and it is a 
great pity they should have lost it. Were I an Englishman, I 


would not set out on my travels until the fashion were over.’’ 
Vol. I. p. 356. 


We cannot but hope that these remarks were dictated in 
a moment of spleen. M. Simond has elsewhere shewn that 
he appreciates the English more justly. 

The Bernese mode of courtship we believe has a counter- 
part among ourselves in some remote districts of Wales; 
and it is there also equally innocent. | 


“* On Saturday night, then, the young Swiss comes under the 
window of the fair lady to whom he intends paying his addresses, 
or with whom he only wishes to become acquainted. Being visiting 
night, and expecting company, she is at the window neatly dressed, 
and admits or rejects the petition for which her suitor is not at any 
trouble of improvisation, for it is according to a received form, 
learned by heart, and generally in verse: and the answer, I be- 
lieve, is in verse also. ‘The young man, permission obtained, climbs 
up to the window, on the third floor commonly (wooden houses 
present conveniences for the purpose), and there he sits on the 
window, and is offered some refreshments, generally cherry brandy 
and gingerbread cakes. According as his views are more or less 
serious, and he proves more or less acceptable, he is allowed to 
come into the room, or suffered to remain outside. Frequently 
the conversation is protracted till the dawn gives the signal of de- 
parture ; yet to depart is not always safe, for it not unfrequentl 
happens, that a less favoured lover waylays his rival, violent battles 
ensue, and murder is sometimes committed : for this reason, young 
men are in the habit of escorting one another on such occasions. 
Rarely worse consequences follow from this custom, than early 
and improvident marriages, and much too rapid an increase of 
population.”” Vol. [. p. 453. 


Society at Berne is on an easy footing. A singular feature 
in the policy of the Bernese government is the impenetrable 
secrecy which is observed both as to the extent of the popu- 
lation and the revenues. When the Emperor Joseph was 
travelling through the country incognito, he asked the mem- 
ber of the council who was appointed toattend him, a very 
straight-forward question, “ Quels sont les revenues de votre 
republic?” ‘* Monsieur le Comte,”” was the answer, ‘“ i/s 
excedent nos depenses.” Joseph showed much ill will against 
the enfranchised vassals of his family. The present emperor, 
on the contrary, while viewing the ruins of the castle of 
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Hapsburgh, made a good-humoured remark “ Vraiment, je 
vois que nous navons pas toujours elé grands Seigneurs !” 

At Berne M. Simond was cautioned against a deaf and 
dumb gentleman upon whom he was making some observa- 
tion, and was advised to turn his back upon him lest he 
should see what was said. ‘This gentleman niaintained an 
animated conversation with several peisons at the same time, 
and by his answers proved his entire comprehension, attained 
by the eye only. He once repeated their words to two 
young ladies, having obtained them by means of a glass over 
a chimney-piece. 

M. de Fellenberg’s school at Hofwyl has now been estab- 
lished more than twelve years: the active preceptor is a 
young man named Vehrley, the son of a school-master in 
‘Thurgovia, a zealous and conscientious agent. The great 
object of the institution ts to shew how the first twenty years 
of the life of a poor man’s child may be applied so as to 
provide both for his support and his education. The pea- 
sants at first were shy of sending their children, and some of 
the earliest and most distinguished pupils were the offspring 
of vagrants collected from the hedges. The number on tle 
establishment at present is forty-three. 


Gg 


« They go out every morning to their work soon after sun rise, 
having first breakfasted, and received a lesson of about half-an- 
hour. They return at noon. Dinner takes them half-an-hour, a 
lesson of one hour follows; then to work again till six in the 
evening. On Sunday, the different lessons take six hours instead 
of two, and they have butcher-meat on that day only. They are 
divided into three classes, according to age and strength ; an entry 
is made in a book every night of the number of hours each class 
has worked, specifying the sort of labour done, in order that it 
may be charged to the proper account, each particular crop having 
an account opened for it, as well as every new building, the live 
stock, the machines, the schools themselves, &c. &c. In winter, 
and whenever there is no out of-doors’ work, the boys plait straw 
for chairs, make baskets, saw logs with the cross-saw and split 
them, thrash and winnow corn, grind colours, knit stockings, or 
assist the wheelwright and other artificers, of whom there are 
many employed on the establishment, For all which different sorts 
of labour, an adequate salary is credited to each boys’ class.” 


Vol. 1. p. 466. 
The expence of each boy above his profitable return has 


averaged three pounds eight shillings sterlmg per annum. 
The mode of instruction is as follows: 


‘¢ The lessons are given mostly viva voce, and various questions 
continually interposed, respecting measures of capacity, length, and 
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weight, and their fractional parts; the cubic contents ofa piece of 
timber, or ot a stack of hay ; the time necessary to perform any par- 
ticular task, under such or such circumstances; the effects of 
gravitation, the laws of mechanics; rules of grammar, and dif- 
ferent parts of speech; &c. The boys endeavour to find the solu- 
tion of arithmetical and mathematical problems without writing, 
and at the same time to proceed with the mechanical processes in 
which they may happen to be engaged. Aware of the difficulties 
with which they arethus made to grapple, as it were, without assis- 
tance, they arethe more sensible of the value of those scientific short 
cuts, which carry youin the dark indeed, but safely and speedily to 
your journey’s end; and the more delighted with tlieir beauty as 
well as their use, they acquire the rationale of the thing, together 
with the practice; their understandings are exercised, and their 
attention kept awake. None of them are ever seen to look in- 
attentive or tired, although just returned from their day’s labour 
in the fields. Contrivance, and some degree of difficulty to over- 
come, is a necessary condition, it would seem, of our enjoyments, 
The prince, whose game is driven towards him in crowds, and who 
fires at it with guns put ready-loaded into his hands, is incom- 
parably sooner tired of his sport, than he who beats the bushes all 
day for a shot. 

‘¢ The pupils are not always questioned, but, in their turn, pro- 
pose questions to the master, and difficulties to be solved, which 
they do sometimes with considerable ingenuity. They draw out- 
lines of maps from memory, exhibiting the principal towns, rivers, 
and chains of mountains ; they alsosdraw, in perspective, all sorts 
of machines for agriculture ; and are very fond of trying chemi- 
cally the different sorts of soil, having tables of them very well 
arranged. ‘The Bible is read aloud on stated days, and such books 
as * Leonard and Gertrude’ of Pestalozzi, the sma!! book of ¢ Want 
and Assistance,’ ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ of Camp, the work of Zolli- 
kofer of Leipsic, the Helvetic Mirror of Honour,’ by Sticrlin, &c. 
and others of the same sort, in which the German language abounds, 
Their music is of the simplest sort; Vehrly writes down the notes 
on a black board ; the pupils copy them in their books ; they sing 
each part, separately first, and then together, in general very cor- 
rectly and in good taste. A disagreeable voice will probably re- 
main so; but Vehrly remarks, he never knew an instance of a bad 
ear which practice could not render perfect. Musical talents are 
very common among the peasants of German Switzerland ; their 
lakes, their woods, and mountains resound with such concerts of 
voices as fill the eyes of the travelier with involuntary tears, if he 
is capable of being moved with the ‘ concord of sweet sounds.’ 

¢ ‘{he boys go through the military exercise once a week, so as 
to appear respectably in the ranks of the militia, when they shall 
leave the establishment. Various gymnastic games are also prac- 
tised occasionally ; but mental exertions accord better with rest 
after labour, though some naturally arising from labour itself, may 
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be carried on as well in the fields as on the benches of the school.” 
Vol. 1. p. 471. 


The practicability of the scheme has now been sufficiently 
demonstrated, at least in Switzerland. It would lead us 
inuch beyond our limits if we were to venture on the question 
of its applicability, even with the modification which it is 
quite evident must be adopted, to our own country. Asa 
general principle we can see no objection to engrafting an 
agricultural education upon our present national system as 
it is taught in villages: but we much fear that on a scale so 
great as the population of England requires, the domestic 
part (which we regard as the distinctive and most important 
part of the whole plan) must ever be despaired of. 

Of the picturesque beauties of the Lake of Geneva every 
body has heard usque ad nauseam. Few however may be 
aware of the distinguished rank which its waters claim in 
a Carle Gastronomique. The largest trout on record was 
caught in them in the year 1663. It was sent to Amsterdam, 
cachée dans les profondeurs d'un enorme Paté. Geneva 
itself obtains a larger share of M. Simond’s volume than any 
other place, and his account of its society is particularly en- 
tertaining. At homes commence in November, and continue 
till Spring, during which season the beau monde repair on 
foot to their parties. 


« Soon after eight in the evening, ladies sally forth, wrapped up 
in a cloak and hood, a rebellious feather only appearing sometimes 
in front, and walk on tiptoe ubout the streets, preceded by their 
maid, who carries a lantern; when they reach their destination, 
the cloak and double shoes are thrown off in an ante-room, appro- 
priated to the purpose; their dress is shaken out a little by the 
attentive maid, their shawl thrown afresh over the shoulders with 
negligent propriety, their cap set to rights, and then they slide in 
lightly, to appearance quite unconscious of looks, make their cour- 
tesy, take their seat,and try to be agreeable with their next neigh- 
bour; yet now and then they stifle a yawn, and change place 
under some pretence, for the sake of changing, and curiously 
turn over young ladies, or young gentlemen’s, drawings, placed on 
the table with prints and books, upon which they would not bestow 
a look if they could help it, nor listen to the music, to which they 
now seem attentive. Tea comes at last, with heaps of sweet things ; 
a few card parties are arranged, and as the hour of eleven or 
twelve strikes, the maid and lantern are announced in a whisper to 
each of the fair visitors.”” Vol. I. p. 509. 

‘« Large parties, at Geneva, are laborious undertakings for the 
mistress of the house, especially when she happens be on the 
verge of her cast, and considered in the light of a-parvenue; she 
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trust not only remember all who ought to be invited, but remem- 
ber to forget all who ought not, choose her night well, not to in- 
terfere with other parties likely to draw off the crowd in prefer- 
ence, and make it # point to have some distinguished personage to 
give a zest to the party. The runaway Hospodar of Valachia, for 
instance, with his diamonds and his court; a British prince, who 
remembers the names of every grandmother he knew here in his 
early youth, and delights them with the long-forgotten tale of 
their beauty and accomplishments; Lady Morgan, an Italian 
singer, the puppet shew, Xc.; and after all, when the soirée is 
happily over, most people say it was tiresome ; and the mistress of 
the house, above all, will exclaim, quelle cervée! When we tind 
every body thus bent on doing what pleases nv one, we might 
be tempted to say, with Bazile in the play, (Barbicre de Seville), 
astonished at seeing every one supporting of a common accord what 
they all knew to be a falschood; gui est ce donc que l’on trompe ? 
—tout le monde est du secret. I do not mean to find fault with 
Genevan soirées particularly; these sort of things are singularly 
alike every where, but here the real social intercourse rests on 
other foundations, and is connected with a state of manners, not 
obvious to transient observers, and of which I shall soon give 
some account. But to return to the subject of great parties, friendly 
conversation is certainly out of the question there, and vanit 
itself has not fair play! yet when you are neither fanailiar with 
any one, nor anxious to shine ; when not particularly in love with 
your company or with yourself, a crowd is upon the whole safer 
than a select party, and of two evils the least. ‘ We meet here,’ 
said once an ingenious inhabitant of a country town in England, 
* we meet every evening, we never try to entertain each other by 
conversation, knowing well we should not succeed, but go to cards 
immediately.” Any thing, in fact, which releases people from the 
obligation of being agreeable, atiourds them the only chance of 
being so.” Vol. 1. p. 511. 


The fogs of Geneva are the most permanent and the 
thickest in the world. In some years during November, 
December and January the san has never been seen. At 
Lyons fogs prevail equally. Hear this ye minute travellers, 
who for ever railing at the smoke and fogs of London, as if 
there were none elsewhere, 

Grow sick and d—n the climate, like a lord. 

A few anecdotes picked up at Ferney must conclude our 
notice. We had intended to add something about the bless- 
ings which the French have introduced into Switzerland: 
but as M. Simond’s second velume may be considered.a dis- 
tinct work, (as such we intend very svon to advert to it) we 
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shall postpone these remarks as more fitting for the historicat 
division of his subject. 
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_ A quaker from Philadelphia, called Claude Gay, travelling in 
Europe, stayed some time at Geneva ; he was known as the author 
of some theological works, and liked for his good sense, modera- 
tion, and simplicity, Voltaire heard of him, his curiosity was ex- 
cited, and he desired to see him. The quaker felt great reluctance, 
but suffered himself at last to be carried to Ferney, Voltaire hav- 

ing promised beforehand to his friends that he would say nothing 

that could give offence. At first he was delighted with the tall, 
| straight, h: indsome quaker, his broad-brimmed hat, and plain drab 
suit of clothes, the mild and serene expression of his countenance ; ; 
and the dinner promised to go off very well; yet he soon took 
notice of the great sobriety of his guest, and made jokes, to 
which he received grave and modest answers The patriarchs, 
and the first inhabitants of the earth were next alluded to; by- 
and-by, he began to sneer at the historical proofs of Revelation ; 
but Claude was not to be driven away from his grounds, and, 
while examining these proofs, and arguing upon them rationally, 
he overlooked the light attacks of his adversary when not to the 
point, appeared in sensible to his sarcasms and his wit, and re. 
mained always cool and always serious. Voltaire’s vivacity at last 
turned to downright anger; his eyes flashed fire whenever they 
met the benign and placid countenance of the quaker, and the 
dispute went at last so fur, that the latter, getting up, said, ‘ Friend 

Voltaire! perhaps thou mayest come to understand these matters 

rightly ; in the meantime, finding I can do thee no good, I leave 

thee, and so fare thee well? So saying, he went away on foot, 
notwithstanding all entreaties, back again to Geneva, leaving the 

whole company in consternation.”” Vol. I. p. 555. 


Huber, the father of the writer on bees, the grandfather of 
the writer on ants, (upon what will the fourth generation 
write’) was present at this scene, and sketched it. This 
gentleman possessed singular facility in cutting out portraits 
from paper with scissors. Voltaire was his favourite subject, 
and he had taught a dog so to bite off a piece of crumb of 
bread which he held in his hand that at last it assumed the 
appearance of the philosopher. 

An author once tormented Voltaire to listen to the recita- 
tion of a play: in the second act of this unlucky comedy the 
hero prevailed upon his servant to have a sound tooth extracted 
in order to replace a decayed one ofthis own. At this unusual 
coup de theatre Voltaire fell back in his chair and cried out 
Ah, une dent! ou lui arrache une dent, Madame Denis du 
secours! Je me trouverai mal! Donnez moi le bras je vous 
en prie! So saying, holding both his bands to his face, and 
still calling out Ah. ' une dent, he hobbled ont, leaving the 
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author inutionless. The aristocrats of Geneva fell at the 
feet of the gilded calf: the patriots (and in this instance the 
word is not abused) held him cheap. 


‘¢ They only saw in him a sham philosopher, without principles 
and solidity ; a courtier, the slave of rank and fashion: the cor- 
rupter of their country, of which he made a jest. Quand je se- 
coue ma perrugue, he used to say, je poudre toute la république !” 
Vol. I. 563. 


A copy of Rouasseau’s Emile, with marginal notes, by 
Voltaire, is still preserved. M. Simond offers one as a spe- 
ciinen of their general tone. Le miserable n’a de lesprit que 
lorsqu il parle contre la religion. 

The extracts which we have made from M. Simond’s first 
volume will have sufficiently manifested the quiék observa- 
tion, the good sense, good principle, and good taste which 
are the characteristics of his work. The length to which 
we must have extended this article if we had permitted our- 
selves to enter upon his history, must account for our present 
omission of it. We look forward with much pleasure to 
the prospect of returning to one of the most agreeable of 
our contemporary travellers. 
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M.A. of Queen's College, and Professor of Arabic in the 
University of Cumbridge. 8vo. pp.130. Rivingtens. 
1821. 


Tk attempt lately made by Mr. Johu Bellamy,to undervalue 
the merits of our admirable authorized Version of the Scrip- 
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tures, was immediately met, as our readers may recollect, by 
shewing the utter incompetency of that person to assume the 
oflice of a biblical critic. ‘There was still some danger that 
the very positive assertions made by him, and by the respect- 
able gentleman who was imprudent enough to step forward 
in his defence, might induce some readers to doubt, whether 
King James’s translators were so intimate, as has usually 
been thought, with the original of the Old Testament. Mr. 
Todd has very judiciously provided a satisfactory answer 
to any such doubts; bya diligent enquiry after the evidence 
which might still be collected of the extent of critical know- 
ledge, particularly on subjects connected with Hebrew lite- 
rature, possessed by those learned men to whom we are in- 
debted for the Authorized Version; and by those laborious 
scholars of the immediately subsequent age, who gave their 
decided sanction to the excellence of that Version. Mr. 
Whittaker had previously selected sufficient notices of our 
translators to prove, that they were not obliged to derive 
their knowledge of the Scriptures from sources short of the 
fountainbead. But Mr. 'Todd’s extensive acquaintance with 
the early literature of this country, has enabled him to enter 
into more particularities; and, whilst his work bears the 
title of Memoirs of Brian Walton, it contains, in reality, as 
much as is known of many of his coadjutors in that learned 
and laborious compilation, the London Polyglot. The bio- 
graphy of a profound scholar can seldom be interesting. He 
is a scholar, because he has passed his life in the uniform 
pursuit of knowledge. Walton, indeed, lived when the 
overthrow both of the Church and State, necessarily drove 
a loyal man and a churchman out of the even tenor of his 
way. But the revolutionists of this country, though careless 
of public or private rights, when they iuterfered with the 
objects of their ambition, had none of that diabolical love of 
atrocity for its own sake, which has since so disgracetully 
distinguished the revolutionists of France. Fanaticism 
overthrew the established government of this country, as 

completely as irreligion subverted that of our neighbours ; 
but the wretchedness which accompanied the great rebellion 
as it must all rebellion, will bear no comparison with the 
horrors perpetrated during the ascendancy of soi-disant phi- 
losophers. As the Church was destroyed, Dr. Walton 
necessarily lost his preferment; and, when summoned before 
a Committee of the House of Commons he was treated with 
such incivility as to allow his biographer to say ‘ about the 
latter end of 1642 we find Dr. Walton sent for into custody as 
a delinquent.’ This is the only circumstance, resembling an 

. 
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adventure, which these Memoirs afford ; except a report of his 
being overturned in his carriage. Lives passed without ad- 
ventures cannot easily be made interesting in the detail. In 
Johnson’s Biography of the Poets, his own animated remarks 
on men and manners, on thoughts and language, form, in- 
deed, a charm which make us overlook the insipidity of the 
story which he has to tell; and the personal history of him- 
self delights us, because the same powerful mind is exhibited 
in all the wantonness of its extravagancies. But the pur- 
suits of a scholar like Walton turn more on verbal facts, than 
on opinions in which the imagination could have any share. 
Whether the Keri and Chetib are critical amendments 
suggested by the Rabbies, or merely various readings— 
whether the introduction of points is a recent invention, or 
dates from the time of Ezra, are questions to be ascertained 
by a patient investigation and laborious collection of facts ; 
and cannot properly be made the subjects of animated dis- 
cussion. 

But if Mr. Todd has not produced a work of general 
interest, (where the nature of his subject precluded all pos- 
sibility of domg so) he has brought together information 
which will be valuable to the theologian, who wishes to know, 
what importance he onght to attach to the criticisms of 
our early divines. We must, however, warn Mr. Todd 
that, with all our respect for the learned persons, whose 
attainments he has endeavoured to ascertain, we are seldom 
inclined to acquiesce fully in the accounts of their great 
virtues and profound learning, which a writer of his know- 
ledge may collect from prefaces, or from the obscure sources 
of local and collegiate biography. Such documents are as 
abundant in prodigies of learning, as ordinary obituaries are 
in great men of every description. What Burke said of 
heralds may be applied, with little change of language, to 
the historians of counties or colleges. ‘These gentle writers, 
blazoners of arms and virtues, recorders of degrees and pro- 
fessorships, dip their pens in nothing but the milk of human 
kindness. They require no farther proof of merit than the 
official language of a diploma, or congé d elire. Every man 
created a Bishop was previously a most meritorious Divine. 
They judge every writer's capacity for instructing the world, 
by the titles of the books he has written; and the more 
volumes the more ability. With them every Head of a House 
is a Bentley; every Editor of a Greek PI&#, a Porson, and 
every one who could read Hebrew a Buxtorf. 

Still, after every allowance for the partiality of his autho- 
rities, Mr. Todd has collected very sufficient proofs of the 
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extensive cultivation of the Hebrew language amongst those 
English Divines, who flourished in our reformed Church, 
during the first century of its existence. Had that great 
work the London Polyglot been wholly lost, Walton’s ‘ Con- 
siderator considered’ would, alone, be quite evidence enough, 
how deeply he was versed in all the most intricate questions 
of Hebrew criticism. The reprint of this valuable tract 
forms nearly the whole of Mr. Todd’s second volume; and 
the biblical scholars of the present day have reason to thank 
him for placing such a treasure within their reach. 

Had Mr. Bellamy’s errors and misrepresentations been 
connected with any less important subject of enquiry, his 
absurdities might have been left to sink under their own 
weight. But whilst he is so ignorant as to believe, that the 
New Testament was not originally written in Greek *; and 
so foolish, as to allow a Spanish Jew to persuade him, that 
the Hebrew MSS. used in modern Synagogues are altogether 
clear of errata, being ‘‘ as pure as the autograph of Moses” 
toa ‘ word, letter, and vowel’ +; he has the presumption 
to assert, that the arguments of Deists against the inspiration 
of the Sacred Volume must be accepted as irrefragable, 
unless his strange nistranslations of certain passages in the 
Old Testament be received as correct. On this overweening 
vanity Professor Lee drily observes, that Mr. Bellamy must 
expect one or other, at least, of these three things to be 
taken for granted— 

Either, that Joho Bellamy professes a knowledge of the 
Hebrew language superior to that of all others, who have 
gone before him ; 

Or, secondly, that he is endowed with powers of mind 
sufficient to turn the knowledge he pussesses to a greater 
account than others have dore. 


Or, thirdly, ‘That none, up to the present time, have had 





_— ee 





* « This belief of his is not confined to the case of St. Matthew’s Gospel ; but 
apparently extends to all the Evangelists, and possibly to the Epistles. 

« But I may be told that they hed the gift of tongues, and consequently the 
Greek among the rest, and that they wrote the New Testament in Greek. "That 
they had the gift of tongues may be admitted ; but that they wrote the New Tes- 
tament in Greek I deny; for in such case nothing could be wrong, obscure, cr 
obviously contradictory to trath; such as Luke xvi.9. And T say unto you, make 
to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousuess ; that when ve fall, they 
may receive you into everlasting habitations. Such a command certainly could not 
be given by our Saviour, This verse remains in the state it was in when first 
translated out of the native language of Judea, in the early aves of the Christian 
Church, not translated ;"Bad thisis the case with numbers where the Hebrew words 
have been retained by the trauslators in Greek." 


+ Bellamy, p. 67, and 37. 
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honesty sufficient to give a faithful translation of the Hebrew 
Bible. 

The Professor has, without any ill humour, stated certain 
rather strong reasons against conceding any one of these 
points. Mr. Bellamy himself can scarcely mean, that the 
world should adopt the last supposition of the three ; because 
all former translators, according to him, have made the Bible 
less available than it might lave been, towards the main- 
tenance of their own opinions, a fraudulent intention would 
have led to the exactly contrary result. We should rather 
imagine, that Mr. Bellamy hoped the first hypothesis would 
have been adopted on two grounds ; the gross ignorance of 
all prior translators , and the conspicuous profundity of Mr. 
Bellamy’s attainments in Hebrew. But whilst Mr. 'Todd has 
proved, that the English translators were not the ignorant 
persons Mr. Bellamy has called them; Mr. W bittaker and 
the Professor, acting a still more uncivil part, have fully 
convinced such persons as know any thing of Hebrew, that 
many of Mr. Bellamy’s assertions are equivalent to calling 
hac the masculine article, or to saying, that amnavit and 
amatus est mean precisely the same thing. 

Those readers, who are not able to investigate the extent 
of Mr. Bellamy’s acquaintance with the first rules of Hebrew 
grammar, may perhaps still imagine themselves competent to 
estimate the propriety of Professor Lee's second hypothesis. 
That Mr. Bellamy is endued with powers of mind suflicient 
to turn the knowledge, which he possesses, to a greater ac- 
count than others have done. but this question is a more 
difficult one than they would suppose. ‘Phe inexplicable 
confusion and absurdity, which pervades the whole of his 
arguments and statements, have perplexed and barrassed all, 
who have attempted to unravel their strange tissue. We 
were not at all surprised, therefore, at Mr. Whittaker's de- 
claring, of certain assertions made by Mr. Bellamy, that “ he 
knows not how,” and is, in fact, ‘ utte rly unable to account 
for them.” The remark which Mr. Bellamy has made, by 
way of reply to these exclamations of despair, is too amusing 
to be overlooked ; he repeats the words, I know not, nor 
can I account ; and then he asks, with unequalled naivete, 
«* Is this kind of language a proof, that this writer is well- 
informed? Can this be called common sense?” (Bellamy, 
p. 34.) 

We shall leave our readers to ascertain for themselves, 
whether common sense is enough to lead them to the mean- 
ing of the following passage; and we can assure them, that 
it appears to us quite as unconvected with the paragraphs, 
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between which it stands, in Mr. Bellamy’s pamphlet, as its 
several parts are with each other. 


‘* Our objector is perhaps not willing to believe what he is in 
the habit of reading; viz. If we say we have no sin we decetve 
ourselves, and the truth is notin us ; but if we confess our sins, he is 
faithful and just to forgive xs our sins. So far, then, he is willing 
to go with the Apostle. But what says this gentleman to the last 
clause ?—and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 1 ask, if our 
critic were cleansed from all his unrighteousness, common sense 
would tell him that no unrighteousness would remain in him. When 
is thisto be done? At death? No; as the tree falls so it lies. In 
eternity, or in purgatory? No; whatever our critic may fancy, (as 
he fancies the Hebrew Scripture, or, to use his own words, the very 
* inspired volume’ is corrupt, ) the Church of England does not believe 
in any purgatory cleansing. But this gentleman plasters over his 
wounds, bruises, and putrifying sures, with the * incompatibility of 
mere human nature.’ ’’ PP, 66. 


One expression, in this strange chaos of broken sentences, 
might lead persons, acquainted with the usual topics of bib- 
lical criticism, to imagine, that Mr. Whitteker had brought 
this odd tirade upon himself, by recommending the adoptian 
of some conjectural emendations of the Sacred Text. His 
antagonist has insinuated this charge against him broadly 
and frequently ; ; but without any fair grounds. Mr. Whit- 
taket indeed might reasonably complain of having had hard 
measure dealt ont to him, on this score. For whilst we 
ventured, in a former article, to find fault with his setting the 
authority of the received Hebrew text too high ; where it did 
not accord with those passages of the LAX, which bave 
been sanctioned by quotations in the New ‘Testament *; Mr. 
Bellamy has been unsparing in the application of the terms 
infidel, deistical, blasphemous, to his scrupulously moderate 
remarks on the defects of the Hebrew text. 

We cannot help feeling, that discussions of this kind do 
run the risk of giving some shock to the faith of persons un- 
accustomed to such enquiries. But this is not the age in 
which the most cautious persons can avoid hearing, or meet- 
ing, In some way or other, with any species of objection to 
the ordinary grounds of religious belief. ‘The sneers, cavils, 
and arguments of the enemies of religion, are now scattered 





® We have since had the satisfsction of learning from Mr, Whittaker that in his 
remarks on the Septnagint translation of Amos ix. 12. (which we thought too de. 
preciatory of its authority, as to the original state of that text) he meant simply 
to lay the alternative before his readers; and not to express any Opinion, as ta 
the necessity Of holding the pres cat Hebrew readiig to be correct. 
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so promiscuously, and diffused with such persevering zeal, 
that no age or condition affords any security against their in- 
trusion. It, consequently, becomes quite necessary for every 
Christian to take all opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with the answers to as many objections as possible. We 
shall not regret, therefore, having been compelled to lay 
open those uncertainties, which necessarily attend upon sa- 
cred, as well as ordinary criticism, provided it secures for 
us the attention of our readers, whilst we make it our endea- 
vour to meet the evil, by giving them a distinct notion, as 
we trust, of the nature of those uncertainties ; and by laying 
befure them the assurances of unexceptionable authorities, 
that no points of doctrine, or faith, depend upon having 
those uncertainties completely removed. 

No book of any length ever was copied, whether as a 
manuscript, or in the press, without some omissions, or 
changes of words or letters. Human imperfection renders 
it impossible, that it should be otherwise. ‘The Jewish 
Rabbis have indeed a legend, that one of their doctors was 
protected, whilst transcribing the Scriptures, by the immediate 
presence of an attendant angel, who.would not allow even a 
{ly toapproach him. But internal interruption would be just 
as likely, as external, to divert his attention fur a moment. 
‘lo secure the supposed object of this angelic interference, 
it would have been equally necessary to prevent the intrusion 
of any ideas unconnected with the letters before his eyes, as 


to ward off the attacks of insects. Yet the impossibility of 


having any considerable task perfectly performed by imn- 
perfect beings, was overlooked; and Hebrew bibles were, 
at one time, ‘supposed to be perfect copies of each other, and 
of the original autographs ; entirely exempt from any de- 
viation, or error whatsoever. Whether this unreasonable 
notion originated amongst Christians, from a misconception 
of cur Saviour'’s meaning in Matt. v. 18, aud was adopted by 
the Jews, whose prejudices it flattered; or proceeded first 
from the Rabbinical schools, and received a ready assent 
from Christians, as coincident with their view of that text, we 
do not remember. ‘Lhe opinion was, however, never nniver- 

saily acquiesced in; though it was entertained by many able 
Hebrew scholars, till different copies of the Hebrew Scriptures 
had been examined to ascertain its truth. It then gradually, 
but necessarily, fell to the ground. Within these last tiity 
years many thousands of various readings have been co!- 
lected ; chiefly by the industry of Kennicott and De Bossi. 
Mr. Bellamy still contends that there is not one ; though ex- 
tensive selections from this vast number, under diffurent 
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forms of arrangement, may be purchased at any eminent 
booksellers 


We have said, there are many thousands. This has an 
alarming sound; and when Dr. Mill, in 1707, published his 
edition of the New Testament with an account of thirty 
thousand various readings, many pious persons thought that 
the authority of Scripture was ruined by his researches. 
But this terrific namber has increased, with the increasing 
purity of the text; and should it become still greater, it will 
a greater probability that every error has been got 
rid of. 

To illustrate this in a simple manner: let us suppose the 
following sentence to exist in some popular work, (of which 
numerous copies have been taken at different times and in 
different countries,) he brought their daughter from school. 
It is evident, that the carelessness of a transcriber miglit 
drop any singleletter in that sentence, without creating any 
difficulty, as to the meaning of it; unless the omission was 
unfortunate enough to be that ofthe r in brought. ‘The word 
bought would give the sentence a different meaning. But 
it would be a very improbable meaning. If the scene of the 
story was laid in England, this reading would convey the idea 
of an action inconsistent with our expectation, or notion of 
what might probably happen. If, therefore, it occurred to 
the editor of this supposed work, that introducing the letter r 
would clear up the difficulty, he would very probably insert 
this letter at once into the text, and take credit, in a note, 
for this happy conjectural emendation. At any rate, he 
would propose the adoption of this new reading. 

This would be the ordinary mode of proceeding in editing 
any classical author. But it has been made a rule in sacred 
criticism, that no conjectural emendations should be permit- 
ted. It is a very excellent rule ; because it would be impos- 
sible to define, precisely, the degree of probability which 
might be allowed to sanction a happy conjecture. 

No correction, therefore, could be allowed (if the book 
was of inspired authority) till some MSS. was found con- 
taining the word brought instead of bought ; but the reasons 
afforded by the story itself in favour of the word brought 
would, probably, secure the admission of this correction, if 
met with in a small number.of independent MSS. 

On the other hand had the sentence been this, he brought 
a horse from Yorkshire ; the omission of the r would change 
it into a mode of expression not very uncommon, as used for, 
he bought a Yorkshire horse. Here, then, if the next copy 
met with by the editor bad - correct reading brought, be 
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would by no means consider this as sufficient evidence as to 
what the author meant to say. He would. examine as man 
copies as he could possibly get access to ; and different copies 
in manuscript are, it must be remembered, equivalent te so 
many different editions of printed works. Suppose he exa- 
mined 600 MSS., (Kennicott collated this number of 
Hebrew MSS. besides the Samaritan) and found that 690 of 
them had brought, and only 10 bought. The text might con- 
fidently then be said to be restored to its original purity, by 
the introduction of this letter r. . If, in the course of this ex- 
amination, he met with some MSS. which dropped whole 
words of the sentence, these would be marked as various 
readings ; but surely the omission of the word brought in one, 
or horse in another, (omissions. which would make the sen- 
tence incomplete) would not. at all weaken our conviction; 
as to the original reading. Even the omission of the word 
Yorkshire, in one out of the 600, would leave the authority 
of the rest quite unimpaired. .Much tess would the omission 
of any other letter, as the A, or the e, or both of them in horse 
weaken the evidence for the correct reading. | : 
To proceed from a sentence to a whole hook. Suppose 
but one copy of the New Testument had come down 
to us; that it contained 500 errors, of which fifty affected the 
sense ; though perhaps none of the fifty might oceur in very 
important passages; such being usually more noticed, and 
therefore immediately corrected by the transoriber. In this 
case we should have no various readings, but a great number 
of errors. Let us next suppose, that the copy from which 
ours was transcribed should be recovered. On examining 
it, we should very likely find that anost of the msignificant 
errors were different in the two copies. For a transcriber, 
who has the word which before him with the letter ¢ or ¢ left 
out, would yery likely not. see the error even if superstition 
forbade his intentionally correcting it, (as.was the case with 
the Rabbinical transcribers ;) but, taking for granted that the 
word was spelt as asual, would spell it properly in his own 
transcript. Of the errors affecting the sense; it might be 
expected that the greater part should be the result of errors 
in the copy before our transcriber; yet it would be probable 
that his own neglect might have produced one or two, The 
result then would be, that we should have found perbaps 
100 various readings (the insignificant variations heing gene- 
rally different, and supposed to be equally numereus in the two 
copies) but should have recovered the right sensein one or two 
passages at least ; not to. speak of the cerrection of various 
trifipg errora The recovery of another copy, (the next in the 
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line of ascent) would in like manner add two or three liundred 
to one list of various readings, and supply us with the proper 
correction for one or two more injured passages. But if we 
could procure a MS. which had descended from the original 
by an entirely different line, and was in other respects of 
about the same value as to accuracy, with our first; every 
variety in the readings might here be expected to be dit- 
ferent. Weshould then add 500 more to our list of various 
readings ; we should have, on the same supposition, fifty more 
texts whose meaning was injured by these errors; but we 
should recover the correct reading of our first fifty; and so 
should have, between the two, materials for an accurate 
copy of the original. It would still, however, be desirable 
to go on collating as many MSS. as we could procure, to 
ascertain (as in the case of brought and bought a horse) which 
of the ambiguous readings ought to be adopted. The greater 
number of independent MSS. we could recover, the greater 
would be the certainty to which we should attain on these 
points ; yet our list of various readings would increase most 
rapidly. So far then from having the authority of our 
edition destroyed by this ponderous list of various readings, 
there would have been 500 errors in our impression, if we had 
printed it when not a single various reading had been found ; 
whilst the means of making our edition correct, and its 
authority indisputable would have become compleat, at the 
same time that the various readings approached to a count- 
less nuinber. 

In perfect coincidence with this view of what.might be 
expected, are the facts stated by Dr. Beutley. 


* In profane authors, whereof onc MS. only had the luck to be 
preserved, as Velleius Paterculus among the Latins, and Hesy- 
chius among the Greeks; the faults of the Scribes are found so 
numerous, and the defevts so beyond all redress ; that, notwith- 
standing the pains of the learnedest and acutest criticks for two 
whole centuries, those books still are, and are like to continue a 
mere heap of errors. On the contrary, where the copies of any 
author are numerous; though the various readings always increase 
in proportion; tbere the text, by an accurate collation of them 
made by skilful and judicious hands, is ever the more correct, and 
comes nearer to the true words of the author. Terence is now in 
one of the best conditions of any of the classic writers. The oldest 
and best copy of him is now in the Vatican iy ing which comes 
nearest to the poets own hand ; but even that has hundreds of er- 
rors, most of which may be meaded out of other exemplars, that 
are otherwise more recent, and of inferior value. I myself have 
collated several; and do affirm, that I have seen twenty thousand 
various lections in that little author, not nearly so big as the whote 
New Testament.” (Bentley’s Remarks, PartI. § 32.) 
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Instead of dreading, then, least the discovery of thirty 
thousand various readings should have weakened the autho- 
rity of Scripture, our readers may, perhaps, by this time see 
the reasonableness of Dr. Bentley’s sentiments, when he far- 
ther says : 


‘“* Not frighted, therefore with the present thirty thousand, I, 
for my part, and (as I believe) many others, would not lament, if out 
of the old MSS. yet untouched, ten thousand more were faithfully 
collected: some of which, without question, would render the 
text more beautiful, just and exact; though of no consequence to 
the main of religion, nay, perhaps wholly synonimous in the view 
of common readers, and quite insensible in any modern version.”’ 


But we farther promised to produce unexceptionable au- 
thorities in favor of the assertion, that no points of doctrine 
or faith are implicated in this question of various readings. 
Now we think, that we may call the evidence of persons 
unexceptionable authority, when they are competent wit- 
nesses in point of information, whilst their pursuits and at- 
tainments might have been expected to have given them 
prejudices, inclining them to assert the contrary of what they 
are found todo, Such authorities we can produce, in the 
persons of Dr. Bentley, and the present Bishop of Peter- 
borough. The first attended to verbal criticism in every de- 
partment of antient literature, with a degree of success, which 
has perhaps never been exceeded ; and the latter needs no 
compliment from us to enhance his reputation, as thoroughly 
versed in biblical criticism. An ordinary theoldgian, search- 
ing, for the first time, for their opinions as to the importance 
of critical researches, would naturally fear, that they might 
be found ascribing too much importance to the results which 
might be attained by success in their own favourite pursuit. 

’ Bat they have both declared, in the most decided terms, 
that whatever texts may still continue to be of doubtful au- 
thority, leave no point of importance insecure. 


“‘ The text of Scripture,’’ says Bentley, ‘ is competently exact 
indeed, even in the worst MS now extant.’ Nor is one article 
of faith or moral precept either perverted or lost in them; chuse 
as awkwardly as you can, chuse the worst by design, out of the 
whole Jump of readings. Make your thirty thousand as many 
more, if numbers of copies can ever reach that sum; all the better 
to a knowing and serious reader, who is thereby more richly fur- 
nished to select what he sees genuine. But even put them into 
the hands of a knave or a fool; and yet with the most sinistrous 


and absurd choice, he shall not extinguish the light of any one — 


chapter ; nor so disguise Christianity, but that every feature of it 
will still be the same.’’ 
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To the same purport Dr. Marsh has observed, that 


“« To the theologian who undertakes to establish the authority 
of the Greek Testament, it is of consequence to ascertain its very 
words, its very syllables. But, for the common purposes of reli- 
gious instruction, the text in daily use is amply suflicient. For, 
whatever difference in other respects may exist between this text 
end the Greek manuscripts, or whatever difference may exist 
among the manuscripts themselves, they all agree in the important 
articles of Christian faith; they all declare, with one accord, the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and the doctrine of the Atonement by 


Jesus Christ.” Lect. VI. p. 113. 

We should have spared our remarks on this topic, impor- 
tant as it is, if Dr. Bentley's admirable tract was known and 
read, any thing hke so extensively as it ought to be. But 
though the letters under the name of Phileleutheras Lipsiensis 
have been very judiciously reprinted by the University of 
Oxford, in the Enchiridion Theologicum, we had lately occa- 
sion to ascertain, that their merit was unknown, or over- 
looked te a degree which surprised us exceedingly. What 
we have said has been almost entirely borrowed, from his 
nervous and lucid Answer to Collin’s discourse of free-think- 
ing. We shall add one direct quotation more, as a proper 
close to the subject. 

He says it has been objected, 


“ That Sacred Books, at least Books imposed upon the world 
as divine Laws and Revelations, should have been exempted from 
the injuries of time, and secured from the least change. But what 
need of that perpetual Miracle, if with all the present changes 
the whole Scripture is perfect and sufficient to all the great ends 
and purposes of its first writing? What ascheme would these men 
make? What worthy Rules would they prescribe to Providence? 
that in millions of copies transcribed in so many ages and nations, 
all the notaries and writers, who made it their trade and livelihood, 
should be infallible and unimpeachable? That their pens should spon- 
taneously write true, or be supernaturally guided; though the 

, ecribes were nodding or dreaming ? Would not this exceed all the 
miracies of both Old and New Testament? And, pray to what 
grea* use or design? To give satisfaction to a few obstinate anid 
untractable wretches; to those who are not convinced by Moses 
and the Prophets, but want one from the dead to come and con- 
vert them. Such men mistake the methods of Providence, and 
the very fundamentals of Religion; which draws its votaries by the 
eords of a man, by rational, ingenuous, and moral motives; not 
by conviction mathematical ; not by new evidence miraculous, to 
silence evéry doubt and whim, that impiety and folly can suggest. 
And yet all this would have no effect upon such spirits and dispo- 
sitions ; if they now believe not Christ and his Apostles, neither 
would they believe if their own schemes were complied with.” 
Bentley's Remarks upon a late Discourse of Free-thinking. P.1. § 32. 
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Art. XI. Lectures onthe Psalms. By the late Rev. 


pe Ewart, A.M. 8vo. pp. 444. 10s. 6d. Rivingtons. 
S22. 


THE most publishing nation at present in the world, in pro- 
bomen to its numbers, is probably the Scottish. Neverthe- 
ess, a book in Theology, from the north of the Tweed, is a 
rare occurrence. ‘To the volume before us is prefixed, not 
only a life of the Author, but moreover, a very well executed 
engraving of his person. And we collect from both, that he 
was a very worthy and benevolent old man. He had request- 
ed of the Editor, that the volume now before us, should be 
published after his death, for the benefit of his grand-children ; 
and altogether it is one of the most primitive publications we 
have met with. 

The Preface was written by the Author himself. The first 
page and a half contains a slight sketch of tlie history of Da- 
vid; the remaming ten being occupied with a succinct his- 
tory of the world, from the period at which his Psalms were 
composed, until the present. After noticing the conquest of 
Britain by the Romans, he traces the’ subsequent conver- 
sion of the country by St. Augustine, and the reformation 
under Henry VIL1l.—and the moral of the whole is, that— 


Still the Psalms of David were sung by both Papists and Pro- 
testants, though the spirit of God's goodness was so little under- 
stood by the angry passions of men. 

“ We read that King Charles the First, when he fled in great 
distress to the Scotch army, advaneed, in 1646, to Newark, from 
the North. He went there, with all the officers, &c. to church, 
where the preacher was of the Parliament party, and gave out the 
52d Psalm to be sung, evidently, at that moment, insulting the 
royal stranger, whose adversity had led him to seek comfort in the 
Psalms ; but Charles stood up, with great presence of mind, and 
called for the 56th Psalm, which was immediately sung by all the 
congregation, standing. 

“ There is also an anecdote of Oliver Cromwell, when a few 
at Glasgow, after the great battle he had gained at Dunbar, e 
went to the church at Glasgow, with all his officers. Here the 
preacher was the friend of the King’s cause, and used abusive and 
reproachful expressions against Cromwell, particularly at the and 
of the sermon, which made one of his generals start up and aim his 

istol at the preacher, looking to Cromwell for permission to shoot 
bim. ‘« Sit down,’’ said Cromwell, “ and sing the Psalms; I don’t 
know which of ye is the greatest fool.” P. xxii. 


We shall now produce a specimen of the Commentary ; 
not as meaning the reader to understand, that the passage 
which we shall produce, is an example of the general charac- 
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ter of the Author’s illustrations, but simply as being charac- 
teristic of the Author’s general manner and views. He is 
explaining the 10th verse of the xxi. Psalm, which says, 
that “* their fruit shalt thou destroy from the face of the earth, 
and their seed from among the children of men.” 


“In modern times war is not so terrible, in general, as it was in 
ancient history, when not only the soldiers in battle were killed or 
made prisoners, but the women and children, with all the property 
that could be found, were carried off by the victorious army. The 
wars between England and Scotland were cruel and almost constant, 
and caused great misery to the people in both countries. In 1513 
James the Fourth brought all his military strength and all his men 
of rank from Scotland, to invade England, when Henry the Eighth 
was fighting in Flanders. The Earl of Surrey met. the Scotch army 
with nearly equal numbers, at Floddon, in Yorkshire: 50,000 
Scotch, and as many English, (who were in better discipline, ) 
fought there ; the former were nearly all killed, with their king. 
Widows and orphans wept many years. My friends, I mention 


these events to make you all bless God for the happy days you 
live in.” P. 209. 


We have no doubt Mr. Ewart’s congregation at Yonng- 
field, used to wonder that “ one small head should carry all 
he knew;” for his Lectures abound in little historical facts 
and notices, which, though not evidently connected with the 
matter in hand, yet must have seized the attention of his 
country audience, and perhaps have prepared them to receive 
with pleasure, a great many equally simple, but pious and 
often shrewd remarks, on matters of greater consequence. 
if our reader should conclude from the extracts which we have 
made, that Mr. Ewart was a silly or an ignorant man, they 
will greatly have misapprehended our object in producing 
them, and the real character of the Author. But they furnish 
a curious comment upon a remark of the Editor, that ‘‘ the 
people of Scotland consider no discourse original unless de- 
livered extempore ; and no preacher can be popular there, 
who reads his sermons.”—We suspect it should have been 
expressed—‘* who preaches sermons.” We are so satistied 
that the volume before us contains a specimen of the charac- 
ter and genius of Scottish pulpit eloquence, that we have no- 
ticed this publication, solely under such a persuasion. Those 
who will read through the work before us, must have very 
little knowledge of some of the styles of preaching, which 
are now fashionable in this country, if they do not also agree 
with usin thinking of the one before us, that there might ea- 
sily be worse. 
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Art. XII. Two Music Speeches at Cambridge, spoken 
at Public Commencements, in the years 1714 and 1730. 
By Roger Long, M.A. of Trinity College, and John Tay- 
lor, M.A. of St. John’s. To which are added, Dr Taylor's 
Latin Speech at St. Mary’s, on the 30th of January ,1730 ; 
several of his Juvenile Poems; some Minor Essays in 
Prose ; and Specimens of his Epistolary Correspondence. 
To the whole are prefixed, Memoirs of Dr. Taylor and 
Dr. Long. 8vo. pp. 114. 7s. Nichols & Son. 1819. 


Dr. Join Taylor, who was born at Shrewsbury, A.D. 1704, 
was the son of a barber, and was designed by his father to 
enter upon the same caste. ‘The sonhowever was ‘‘ doom'd 
his father’s hopes to cross.” ‘The old man was frequently 
heard to complain of the untoward disposition of little Jack, 
whom, said he, I can never get to dress a wig or shavea 
beard, so perpetually is he poring over books. Mr. Owen of 
Condover, whose ears these murmurs reached, was struck by 
young Taylor's attainments, and determined to take charge 
of his education. The free school of Shrewsbury is connected 
with St. John’s college, Cambridge, and at the latter John 
Taylor proceeded regularly in his degrees, B.A. in 1724, 
M.A. in 1728. 

The Condover family possessed great ecclesiastical patro- 
nage, and young Taylor might perhaps have reasonably hoped 
to share in this, but for an unfortunate political difference 
with his early benefactor. Although a tory, nevertheless 
Taylor was by no means a partizan of the pretending family. 
Mr. Owen was deep in the excesses of his party, and he never 
forgave Taylor’s refusal to drink a Jacobite toast on his bare 
knees. By this time, however, Taylor had no need of patro- 
nage. He was known and respected as a ripe scholar in the 
university, and he had been elected fellow and tutor of his 
college. His disappointment in his immediate ecclesiastical 
views, induced him to abandon his intentions of taking orders, 
and to enter himself as a Civilian, in which capacity however 
he never actively practiced. Cambridge became his chief 
residence, and here he successively filled the offices of libra- 
rian and register. In the first of these he left a remarkable 

roof of his industry. A moderate sized folio still exists in 

is own hand writing, a catalogue of the Bible class in the 
library which George I. presented to the university. During 
this dull and and laborious employment some pleasant adven- 
tures relieved his toil. 
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** He used to say, that, ihrowing the books into heaps for gene- 
ral divisions, he saw one whose title- -page mentioned sqnewhat of 
height *, and another of sa/t ; the first he cast among those of 
Mensuration, the other to those of Chemistry or Cookery ; that 
he was startled, when he came.to examine them, to find that the 
first was ** lds vinus de Sublimitate,” and the other “ A Theo- 
logical Discourse on the salt of the W orld, that good Christians 
ought to be seasoned with.”’—One day shewing the Library to the 
late Lord B. who was recommended to him, but of whose under- 
standing the reports were unfavourable, he began by producing 
such articles as might be most likely to amuse such a person; but, 
observing him very attentive, though silent, he ventured to goa 
little farther, and at last, as the j jewel of the ‘whole, put Beza’s MS 
of the Gospels int» his Lordship’s hands, and began telling bis story ; 
but, in the midst of it his Lordship broke his long silence by desi- 
ring to know whether they were then in the county of Cambridge 
or Hertford. ‘The Doctor added, that he snatched the MS. from 
him, and was ve ry glad when it was in its proper place, as thinking 
it not unlikely but that it night have got tossed out of the window 
the next minute.” =P. ix. 


In 1739 he published his edition of Lysias, a work tceo 
well appreciated to need any comment here. On taking his 
degree of Doctor of Laws, he wrote an ingenious Thesis, 
which removed the stain of a most atrocious cruelty from a 
Roman edict, which had long been misunderstood on the au- 
thority of Aulus Gellius. ‘The Thesis is entitled, Commen- 
tarius ad Legem Decemvirorum de inope Debitore in partes 
dissecando ; and undertakes to prove that it was the property 
not the person of the debtor which was liable to this dissec- 
tion. 

In 1742 he was admitted an advocate in Doctors’ Com- 
mons, and Lord Carteret had serious thoughts of employing 
him as Under Secretary of State. In the following year he 
published Marmor Sandvicense, a commentary on the cele- 
brated inscription broaght by Lord Sandwich from Delos. 
In 1751, having previously taken orders, he was presented to 
the valuable college rec ‘tory of Lawford, in Essex. His 
subsequent pre ferments were the archdeaconry of Bucking- 
ham, in 1753, and a residentiaryship of St. Paul's, in 1757. 
In the same year he filled the honourable office of prolocutor 
to the Lower House of Convocation. 

In 1755 he published his ‘ Elements of Civil Law,’ a work 
replete with learning, which might easily have been put into 
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* © The Hereut of Eloquence, by Longinus, translated by John Hall, Esq. of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, Lond. 1614." Svco.—Of Mr. Hall, and his various 
publications, see ** Nicholls’s Select Collection of Poems,” vol. VIL. p. 49, 
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a more agreeable form. Some expressions in this book, and 
an unguarded conversation, involved him in an abusive 
controversy with Warburton and his Achates, if that cau be 
called controversy in which the assailed party made no at- 
tempt to ward off the bitterest repeated attacks. Taylor 
knew his inferiority in talent to the author of the Divine Le- 
gation, and he was wisely quiet at the time, trusting to the 
effect one day to be produced by his own heavier weight of 
learning. 

One volume (the 3d) of Demosthenes appeared in 1748: 
the second was published nine years afterwards ; the remain- 
der of Taylor's life was employed in collecting materials for 
the first volume: but death arrested him before it was pre- 
pared for the press. He died after a lung and severe illness 
on the 4th of April, 1766, and was buried in a vault under 
St. Paul's. His library, which was large and valuable, and 
the little money which his liberal mode of life had permitted 
him to save out of a considerable income, he bequeathed with 
becoming gratitude, to the school which bad first raised him 
in society. 

The anecdote recorded of Dr. Taylor by Boswell, is well 
known ; Johnson pronounced him to be the most silent man 
he had ever met, for that, during a whole evening, he had 
uttered no word buat Richard.—( Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
Til. 340.) There is something so opposite in this, to the 
account given by Mr. Ashby, that we cannot help citing the 
latter. We are tempted to do this moreover by the pleasant 
style of the narrative itself, which gives almost an Addisonian 
picture of what academical manners were two thirds of a 
century ago. 


‘¢ If you called on him in College after dinner, you were sure to 
find him sitting at an old oval walnut-tree table entirely covered 
with books, in which, as the common expression runs, be seemed 
to be buried ; you began to make apologies for disturbing a person 
so well employed; but he immediately told you to advance, taking 
care to disturb, as little as you could, the books on the floor; and 
called out, ‘ John, John, bring pipes and glasses ;; and then fell to 
procuring a small space for the bottle just to stand on, but which 
could hardly ever be done without shoving off an equal quantity of 
the furniture at the other end; and he instantly appeared as chear- 
ful, good-hummoured, and degagé, as if he had not been at all enga- 
ged or interupted. Suppose now you had staid as long as you 
would, and been entertained by him most agreeably, you took your 
leave, and got half-way down the stairs; but, recollecting some. 


- what that you had more to say to him, you go in again: the bottle 


and glasses were gone, the books hed expanded themselves so as to 
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re-occupy the whole table, and he was just as much buried in them 
as when you first broke in on him, I never knew this convenient 
faculty to an equal degree in any other scholar. He loved a game 
at cards, and we are told that he played well, He was also an excel- 
lent relater of a story—of which he had a large and entertaning 
collection ; but, ‘ike most story-tellers, was somewhat too apt to 
repeat them. His friend, the facetious and good-humoured Henry 
Hubbard of Emanuel, with whom he greatly associated, would 
sometimes, in the evenings which they used to pass alone together, 
use the freedom of jocosely remonstrating with him upon the 
subject; and, when the Doctor began one of his anecdotes, would 
cry out, ‘ Ah, dear Doctor, pray do not let us have that story any 
more, [ have heard it so often :’ to which Taylor often humourously 
replied, ‘ Come, Harry, let me tell it this once more,’ and would 
then go on with his narration.’’? P. xxxi. 

“« He was of remarkable sang froid in very trying cases. Once 
being got intoa coach and four with some friends, for a scheme as 
we call it, the gentleman driver, the late Rev. Roger Mostyn, who 
was remarkably short-sighted, picked up the reins as he thought, 
but left those of the leaders below, who being smartly whipped to 
make them go off at an handsome rate, soon found they were at 
liberty, and went off with aspeed beyond what the rest of the party 
could desire. ‘They proposed to the Doctor to jump out, who re- 
plied with the utmost coolness, ‘ Jump out! why jump out? have I 
not hired the coach to carry me?? ‘This looks more like the lan- 
guage of Jack Tar, than of one bred in the softening shade of Aca- 
demus’ grove ; yet I have little doubt of its being literally true, as 
he used much the same language to me when the fore-wheel of the 
post-chaise came off twice in one stage. He also told me himself, 
that when the last of the two earthquakes at London happened, (I 
urean that at six in the morning,) he was waked by it, and said, 
* This is an earthquake!’ turned himself, and went to sleep in- 
stantly. 

** When talking of any married friend who had a good collection 
of books, he would say, ¢ It is easy to know when a man is master 


of his own house ; a8 in that case the library always occupies the 
principal room in it.?”") P. xxxv. 


Roger Long was educated at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, 
where he graduated A.B. in 1700, A.M. 1704. Though an 
eminent divine and astronomer, be appears to have been a 
wag also; a fact which those who believe that superiority in 
graver pursuits is reserved only for the juvenes arcadici, can- 
not any longer doubt if they open Mr. Nichols’s volume. 
We will not spoil the following anecdotes by divesting them 
of any of their solemnity. 


‘At the Public Commencement in July 1714, (Dr. Greene, 
Master of Bene’t College, and afterwards Bishop of Ely, being then 
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Vice Chancellor) Mr. Long was pitched upon for the Tripas-per- 
formance; which was witty and humorous, much in the manner 
of Swift, and has passed through divers editions. 

“* Some who remembered the delivery of it told Mr. Jones *, that 
in addressing the Vice Chancellor (whom the University wags 
usually styled Miss Greene ), the Tripos-orator, assuming his native 
Norfolk dialect, instead of saying, Domine Procanceélarie, did very 
archly pronounce the words thus, Domina Procancellaria; which 
occasioned a general smile in that grave auditory.” P. liv. 


“A very ingenious person, and sometimes very facetious, his 
friend the late Mr. Bonfoy of Ripton, told me this little incident : 
‘ That he and Dr. Long walking together in Cambridge, in a dusky 
evening, and coming to a short post fixed in the pavement, which 
Mr. Bonfoy in the midst of chat and inattention, took to be a boy 
standing in his way, he saidin a hurry, ¢ Get out of my way, boy.’ 
‘ That boy, Sir,’ said the Doctor very calmly and slily, ¢ is a post- 
boy, who turns out of his way for nobody.’ I could recollect several 
other ingenious repartees if there were occasion.” P. lvii. 


Dr. Long was vicar of Cherry Hinton, in Cambridgeshire, 
in 1728; Master of Pembroke Hall, 1733; Professor of 
Astronomy, 1749; and Rector of Bramwell, in Essex, in 
1751. He died in 1770. 

We do not know that there is any thing particularly worth 
extracting from the occasional verses preserved in this vo- 
lume, nor indeed that there was any thing particularly worth 
recording in the lives of the two academics by whom they 
were produced ; yet there is so agreeable an air in all the 
minute biography and literary gossip, which, from time to 
time, Mr. Nichols has laid before the public, that we have 
insensibly allowed ourselves to slide into this article without 
very well knowing how we are to get out of it. 

As for Dr. Long’s Music Speeches, it would have been 
quite as well if the Orator had veiled in the obscurity of a 
learned language, all that which the more than Saturnalian 
licence of the university at that time permitted him to append 
to it, in doggrel English verse. If we have not gained in mo- 
rality (and we are inclined to contend that we have so done), 
in the last century, we have at least advanced in refinement ; 
and no man at present, who had written M.A. after his name, 
would dare to pouenees in public a composition to which no 

uld dare to listen. 
bay sy pee of wit in which it was customary to indulge at 
these seasons, our readers will best judge by the following 
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® The Rev. John Jones, Rector of Abbots Ripton in Huntingdonshire, and 
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specimen, taken from the Speech itself. It appears that in 
former commencements at Cambridge, ladies had been allowed 
to sitin the throne at St. Mary’s. In the year 1714, they 
were removed into the chancel. This key is necessary to 
make the passage below intelligible. 


“ Vellum aurem, uti video, Sophiste egré ferentes se tam diu 
lactatos esse, et vand jocorum spe productos, at quid agam, aut 
quo me vertam? Ex quo enim sensi Procancellarium in aninio 
habere lucidissimas hasce fceminarum constellationes de proprio 
ceclo deturbare, atque Cancellis cogere, et decus Theatro nostro, 
et sales perorantibus, et acumen opponentibus, et calcar, quo non- 
nunquam opus habent, Doctoribus defore videbam: nam quam 
commijtuntur inter se hostiles disputantium acies, ubi € Cupita om- 
nes ingenii vires exhauserint, quas sensistis, quam sint exigue, ubi 
inter dumeta spinasque Theologix non sine multo sudore versantur, 
in quibus se non inticiantur mediocriter esse versatos, quam forti- 
tudinem, quos animos adderet in Turneamento Academico digla- 
diantibus Quixotis nostris tot Dulcinearum aspectus; at in pre- 
sentid (pro dolor !) é longinquo tantim atque id limis aspectare 
cogimur. Adeo ut plurimos existimem Regio Theologie Profes- 
sori sua invidere conspicid/a hoc in loco non aures solim adjuvantia. 
Nam plerisque vestrim sat scio confusa ista lux ¢ Cancellis emissa 
hic viam quandam lacteam representare videtur, illic nebulosum 
presepe. Verum Galileus ille noster singulas stellas, seu fixe sint, 
sive erraticx, seu nativa luce splendeant, seu mutuatitia, distincte 
rimatur, satellites, siquos habeant, detegit ; varios observet motus, 
nunc directas, nunc retrogradas, nunc stationarius Conspicit ; nunc 
veloces, nunc tardas. Varias P hases notat, quasdam plenas, quasdam 
gibbosas. Varios aspectus et positiones deprehendit, alias in oppo- 
sitione, alias in conjunctione, nonnullas etiam ex aliarum interpo- 
sitione eclipsin patientes. Quod ad maculas attinet, major est 
distantia, quam ut per crassam hance Atmospheram possint detegi. 

** Quod siquid mea valuissent vota, pro veteri more his etiam Co- 
mittiis supra Doctorum capita tanquam tot auspici ata sidera fulsis- 
sent feemine, sed Proc ancellarius ¢ cwteroquin humanissimus his 
precibus aures prxebuit penitus obseratas, 

« Non saxa nudis surciora navitis 
Neptunus alto tundit hy bernus salo.” 


“ Si causam queritis, cur stella he adeo longé 4 Meridiano nostro 
sint deduct, ut tantdm non infra horizontem occultentur, paucis 
accipite. Deprehendit Procancellarius, qua est in Astrologia pe- 
ritia, postremis Comitiis cum erant in summé altitudine, seu, ut 
loquuntur Astrologi, culminatione, multas calamitates toti Acade- 
mix inflixisse. Nam queedam earum erant calide et sicca, et in- 
tolerabili wstu sitique torrebant sophistas ; quedam aque et humi- 
dx, et imbre salso irrigabant Oxonienses; quaedam terree et me- 
lancholica, et seniores Collegiorum Socios inclinabant ad morbum 
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hypochondriacum ; aliw erant ignee et cholerica, et bellum rix- 
asque cicbant inter disputautes; alix frigide et phlegmatice, et 
maligno uspectu Doctores respiciebant; nonnulle, sed paucre ad- 
modtim benignioris nature, divitias et luerum pollicebantur ; sed 
illa radios in commensales potissinum projiciebant. et semper ha- 
bentes in Horoscopo Mercurium crumenimulgos Bedellos. Ha- 
betis, Academici, causas cur cum tot Foemine hue, 


“ Spectatum veniant, veniant spectentur ut ipsa,” 


in locum tam obscurum et A vestro conspectu remotum sint de- 
trus®: ut autem videatis quam strenué ego earum causam egi, 
hem vobis petitionem 4 me, illaram nomine, Pro ‘cancellario, sed, 
quod cum dolore dicendum est, frustra oblatam.” 


Dr. Taylor's verses are for the most part above mediocrity. 
They are built closely on the model of Pope, in pointed anti- 
thetical couplets. We suspect that in the early part of the 
Isth century, it would have been treason against Apollo to 
have trodden Parnassus in any other course that that which 
the steps of the ‘T'witnam bard had so precisely marked. 








Art. XIII. The Present State of England in regard to 
Agriculture, Trade, and Finance; with a Comparison of 
the Prospects of England and France. By Joseph Lowe, 
Esq. 8vo. pp.506. Longman and Co. 1822. 

Tuts is just such a book, on the subject of Political Eco- 

nomy as we have pleasure in reading, and as will continue to 

be valuable, when the works of Mr. Ricardo, and the theo- 
rists of bis school, will be totally forgotten. ‘Lhe opinions 
of Mr. Lowe, whether they be right or wrong, are founded, 
not upon metaphysical speculations, but upon figures aud 
calculations, derived from the most authentic svurces ; and 
which are combined, for the most part, with singular judg 
ment and ability. Altogether we consider bis work as offer- 
ing more materials for the use of those, who are interested to 
know the present state of the country, as compared with its 
past state, and with the probable state to which it is ap- 
proaching, than any publication with which we are ac- 


quainted. ‘The author appears to be free, not only from any 


thevretical bias, but likewise from all the prepossessions of 
party; and his conclusions, in consequence, are usually marked 
with a degree of good sense and suber reasoning, which can 
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hardly fail to bespeak his reader's confidence. The object of 
the work is stated by him as follows. 


‘* To elucidate, by a careful survey of facts and documents, the 
obscurities of the past, and to offer suggestions which may perbaps 
have a tendency to lessen existing inequalities, and facilitate our 
gradual transition to a more safe and steady state of things, is the 
object of this volume. We shall begin by endeavouring to account 
for our financial prosperity during the war, and to explain the 
causes of the reverse that foilowed the peace, No one has yet at- 
tempted to show how far our increase of wealth during the war was 
real, and how far nominal—a distinction, which, if subversive of 
the flattering picture with which we gratified our imagination during 
our long contest, has the consoling accompaniment, that the de- 
crease of our wealth since the peace will be found, by following 
up a similar reasoning, to be considerably less than is commonly 
apprehended. 

‘¢ ‘This inquiry will be necessarily connected with researches into 
the intricate topics of Money and Exchange. How far did the 
substitution of paper for metallic currency prove an addition to 
our resources? At what period did that hazardous experiment 
cease to afford relief, or become productive of loss? And do not 
the public at present labour under a general misapprehension in 
regard to the effect of the resumption of cash payments, attribut- 
ing to the act of 1819, commonly called Mr. Pee!’s Bill, that fall 
of prices, that recovery of the value of money which ought to be 
traced to a more powerful cause ? 

** Our next topic shall be the state of our Agriculture, and the 
causes of the dileminy that has overtaken this, the most flourishing 
during the war of all the branches of our industry. Here also, 
the attentive inquirer will find much miscalculation to correct and 
misapprehension to remove. In attempting this we shall draw a 
comparison of the charges attendant on British and Continental 
agriculture, and venture on the more difficult inquiry, bow far our 
produce is likely to continue at a reduced price ; also how far such 
reduction is or is not conducive to national prosperity. 

‘A more cheering theme will be opened ta us by the increase of 
our population, the adequacy of our produce for its support, and 
the refutation of the discouraging theories circulated on this sub- 
ject during the war. An intimate connexion evidently prevails 
between the increase of our numbers and the increase of our na- 
tional wealth, whether, with some sanguine calculators, we consi- 
der the former the cause, or merely the accompaniment and index 
of the latter. 

“These and collateral topics will occupy the greater part of our 
volume: the remainder shall be appropriated to the discussion of 
propositions for the relief of our suffering classes, founded, partly 
on the evident tendency of our resources to increase, partly on a 
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plan of aiding individuals to correct the existing disproportion in 
wages, salaries, and other contracts formed when money was of 
far less power in the purchase of commodities.” P, ix. 


In estimating the resources of this country, the author, 
with a feeling natural to an Englishman, appears to beve 
kept his eye, at the same time, upon the corresponding state 
of France, in the several particulars which form the chief 
subjects of his investigation. For this task, a long residence 
in France would seem to have fitted him in a more peculiar 
manner. This part of the volume is characterized with all 
the same qualities, which mark the general features of the 
work ; and it is some pleasure to be able to add, that the 
views which Mr. Lowe has taken of the resources of the 
country, as compared with those of her great rival, are equally 
satisfactory with those which he has formed, from a compa- 
rison of her actual state with the state in which Mr, Pitt 
found her at the commencement of the French Revolution. 

In a work, like this, where so little space is given to the- 
ories and reasonings, and where almost every page is occu- 
pied with some official document or other, and the explana- 
tions necessary to the proper understanding of it, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to select any particular passage for extract. 
At the same time the variety of the subjects which are suc- 
cessively discussed, and the care with which they have been 
compressed into the smallest possible compass, renders it 
alike diflicult to offer any general abridgment, or compen- 
dious view of its contents. 

The first chapter relating to the financial burdens which 
the country supported during the late war, is eminently wor- 
thy of attention, ‘The estimate which the author makes of 
the expenses which those wars entailed upon our population, 
and of the causes which enabled us to meet such prodigious 
demands, are peculiarly valuable and instructive; and the 
manner in which he arranges and simplifies the calculations 
upon which his reasonings are founded, indicates uncommon 
ability. 

On the subject of population, he is somewhat heretical ; 
and appears much more disposed to embrace the views of 
Mr. Gray on that point, than those of Mr. Malthus. His 
opinion is, that we have no right to infer from any thing 
which we can learn from experience of the past, that the 
population of any country has ever, at any time, outstripped 
its means of subsistence ; and although the possibility of such 
a supposition is very conceivable, as an abstract proposition, 
yet that assuredly there is no reason to imagine that any of 
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the difficulties. with which this country is surrounded, have 
any convection with this cause. 

Our author's reasoning upon this subject is imperfectly 
presented in the following extract. 


** The predilection with which the popular writers of almost every 
country have contemplated a primitive age and the colouring cast 
over it: by romantic imaginations, have had the effect of mis- 
leading the majority of readers, and rendering them strangers to 
the privations experienced by their forefathers. These, however, 
were far from inconsiderable: nothing, in short, could form a 
greater contrast to the comfort of an advanced state of society ; 
aud if in England we are happily unable to find an existing likeness 
to a rude age, the sister island will amply supply it. The Irish 
peasant, occupying a hovel without furniture, and carrying on his 
cultivation with wretched implements, may convey to vs an idea of 
the state of England five or six centuries ago, as well as of the pre- 
sent state ofa great part of the east of Europe, of Peland, Russia, 
Hungary, and the inland provinces of Turkey. To an English 
traveller, the improvement of these countries appears extremely 
stow ; but, aided as it is by the introduction of settlers from Ger- 
many and other parts, it is, of course, far less tardy than the ad- 
vancement of Europe in the Gothic ages, when all were equally 
backward. In those days, a few cottages formed a hamlet, and 
many centuries elapsed ere the hamlet Decame a village. In point 
of property, extremes predominated : on the one side was the lord, 
on the other his vassals; while the middle class were few in num. 
ber, and uncomfortable in circumstances. 

«“ What a different aspect of society is exhibited after the rise of 
towns and the genera! increase of numbers! If we compare such 
countries as Russia, Poland, Hungary, or the Highlands of Scot- 
land, with the more thickly peopled districts of the Coatinent, such 
as the provinces of Holland, Zealand, tlanders, Normandy, or, 
on our own side of the Channel, with such counties as Lancashire, 
Warwickshire, the west riding of York (to say nothing of Middle- 
sex) we find a surprising dilference in the number and comfort of 
the middle class. A return of annual income from the first men- 
tioned countries, would exhibit.a few princely fortunes, with a long 
succession of names below the linut of taxation: in the other, it 
would show a number of gradations rising above each other in a 
manner alinost imperceptible. How different is the England of the 
present age, from the England of feudal times, when our towns 
were in their infancy, and when the Commons or middle class were 
too unimportant to hold a share in the representation, until brought 
forward by the crown as a counterpoise to the aristocracy. 

«* In what manner does the progress of improvement, the tran- 
sition ftom penury to comfort, in general take place? It has a very 
close connexion with increase of population: the assemblage of in- 
dividuals in towns is productive of a degree of accommodation, 
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comfort, and refinement, which would be altogether beyond their 
reach in an insulated position: the acquisition of one comfort 
creates a desire for another, until society eventually attains the 
high state of polish which we at present witness in a few countries 
of Europe. All this, says Mr. Gray, leads the consumer to make 
fresh demands on the producer; demands reciprocated by the lat- 
ter on the former, ina diiterent line of business. Hence, the de- 
pendence of one class on another; hence, the prosperity caused to 
agriculture by the success of trade, and to trade by the success of 
agriculture. It is of no great consequence to our argument, whe. 
ther these wants are of first or of second necessity, that which is 
deemed a superfluity in one country, being accounted no more than 
a comfort, a requisite in another. But what, it may be asked, is 
the criterion of the difference in this respect between different 
countries? ‘The relative density, not of population generally, but 
of town population, This is apparent in almost every link in the 
chain of European civilization, Holland having in the seventeenth 
century taken the lead of England, exactly as England at present 
takes the lead of France; France of most parts of Germany, and 
Germany of Spain and Poland. 

‘* The distinction of town population from population generally, 
is important, for were districts strictly rural comprised in the 
calculation, lreland would claim an equal rank with England, and 
Flanders take precedence of Holland. It is in towns only that we 
reap the advantage of collective over scattered population ;—an ad. 
vantage consisting in extensive markets; a minute subdivision of 
employment; the greater dispatch and finish of workmanship, and 
a supply of occupation to individuals of every age and every degree 
of capacity.’”? P. 208. 


Mr. Lowe then proceeds to illustrate the opinions delivered 
in the above extract, by a variety of tables, tending to shew 
that population, in all countries, varies with circumstances 
very distinct from those pointed out by Malthus. His general 
maxim is, ‘ that the more varied the classes of a community, 
the more they conduce to the welfare of each other ;” and by 
consequence, the greater the number of the towns, and the 
denser the population of any given country, the more abundant 
will be the necessaries of lite, as compared with the means 
of procuring them, It is pretty evident, that those nations 
must possess, individually the greatest means of subsistence, 
who are able to spare the largest contribution to the neces- 
sities of the state; and the following table, which we select 
from a great variety, will sufficiently shew, that in almost all 
cases the proportion of public burdens, which individuals can 
spare, is directly proportioned to the density of the general 
population. 
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Population Propertion of Public Burdens 
per square Mile. paid by each Individual. 
England distinct from Scot-) , me 
land and Wales - . t 232 - 3 2 0 
England, Scotland, and . 

Wales, collectively - ; 165 : 215 0 
The Netherlands* - - . 214 - : €é @ 
Trance o - - - 150 - a; ¢ @ 
The Austrian Empire - - 112 ~ 012 4 
The Prussian Dominions - 100 - O18 4 
Denmark - : . “ - 016 8$ 
Spain - - - - 58 - O11 6 
Sweden - - x = ae - 010 O 
Russia in Europe a . 0 9 9 

P. 230. 


We take our leave of Mr. Lowe, with apologies t» him for 
the very imperfect justice which we have been able to do to 
the merits of his work. We recommend it confidently to our 
readers, as one of the most useful, sensible, and satisfactory 
publications, on the important subject of which it treats, 
which the press has for many years put forth. 








* The repartition of taxes is bere very unequal, the Dutch provinces, parti- 
cularly those of Holland and Zealand, paying much more than 1/. 10s, a bead, 
the Belgic considerably less. 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
The First Volume of Miss Hawkins’s new Work, entitled, 
Anecdotes, Biographical Sketches, and Memoirs,” witl 
appear in afew days. A silhouette Portrait of Sir J. Haw- 
kins will be annexed. 

Rivingtons’ Continuation of the Annual Register (pub- 
lished by the late Mr. Dodsiley,) for the Year 1798, will be 
ready in a few days ; and the Volame for 1799, is in prepa- 
ration. 

The Rev. G. S. Faber will shortly publish A Treatise on 
the Genius and Object of the Patriarchal, the Levitical, 
and the Christian Dispensations, in 'Two Octavo Volumes. 

A new Work, entitled, The Words of the Lord Jesus; or, 
the Doctrines aid Duties of the Christian Religion, as de- 
livered in the Discourses and Conversations of the Sen of 
God, during his personal Ministry upon Earth, arranged 
from the Records of the Four Evangelists ; by John Read, 
is preparing for publication. 

The Rev. Mr. Bowdler is preparing for the Press, a Third 
Volume of Sermons, in 8vo. 

The late Dr. Whittaker’s General History of the County 
of York, is within a Part of its Completion, and will form 
‘Two handsome Folio Volumes. 

Mr. John Dunlop, Author of the “ History of Fiction,” 
has nearly ready for publication, The History of Roman 
Literature, from the earliest Periods to the Augustan Age, 
in Two Volumes, Octave. 

The Rev. Mr. Dibdin is immediately going to Press with 
a new and enlarged Edition of his Introduction to the 
Classics. 
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A new Work, on English Composition, .is about to be 
issued from the Press, in One Volume, Octavo, entitled, 
“ The English Master ; or, Siudent’s Guide to Reasoning 
and Composition: exhibiting an Analytical View of the 
English Language, of the Human Mind, and of the Prin- 
ciples of Fine Writing.” By W. Banks. 

Narrative of a Tour through the Morea, giving an Ac- 
count of the present State of that Peninsula and its Inhabi- 
tants, by Sir William Gell, in One Volume, Octavo, with 
Plates and Wood Cuts, is nearly ready. 

Tnomas Park, Esq. F.S.A. is engaged on a new Edition 
of Walpole’s Catalogue of the Royal and Noble Authors of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Advice to a Young Mother, on the Physical Education of 
her Children, by a Grandmother, will appear early in Ja- 
nuary, in a Duodecimo Volume. 

Mr. Bakewell is preparing for Publication, ‘‘ Observations 
made during a Residence in the Tarentane and various Parts 
of the Grecian and Pennine Alps, in Savoy, and in Switzer- 
land and Auvergne, in the Years 1820, 1821, and 1822, 
with Comparative Views of the Geology of these Countries 
with that of Great Britain,” illustrated with Plates, &c. — . 

Travels in Ireland, in the Year 1822, exhibiting brief 
Sketches of the Moral, Physical, and Political State of the 
Country, with Reflections on the best Means of improving 
its Condition ; by Thomas Reid, Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons in London, and Surgeon in the Royal Navy, 
will speedily be published. 

Relics of Literature, by Stephen Collet, A.M. in Octavo, 
with a Frontispiece of Autographs of eminent Characters, 
will be published in January. 

The Lives of Scottish Poets, an entirely complete Work, 
will be ready in a few days, in Three Volumes, with Thirty 
Portraits. 

Diary of a Journey through Southern India, Egypt, and 
Palestine, in the Years 1821 and 1822, by A Field Officer 
of Cavalry, illustrated with Maps, &c. will shorily be pub- 
lished in One Volume Octavo. 

High Ways and By- Ways; or Tales of the Roadside, 
gathered in the French Provinces, by a Walking Gentleman, 
is in the Press. : 

The Theory and Practice of Music, professionally ana- 
lysed, forthe Use of the Instructor, the Amateur, and the 

tudent, with a brief History of the Science, &c. together 
with a Practical Essay on the Capabilities and Application 
of the Human Voice; by J. Nathan, Author of the Hebrew 
Melodies ; Royal Quarto, is preparing for publication. 
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